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CARTONS 


We stock all sizes of printed car- 
tons for section and extracted 
honey. 
10 Cartons as 

pictured ..$1.25 wt. 30 Tbs. 
1000 Window car- 

tons for sec- 

ee $6.50 wt. 54 Ibs. 

Write for circular. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Paducah, Kentucky 








24-Hour 


Service 
“@ 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Get Our 1941 Prices 


HEADQUARTERS 


For 3-Ply Foundation, Quality Hives, Triple- 
Locked Corner Frames, Sections, Veils, 


Smokers, ete. 


See Your Root Dealer 


A. l. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 


121 N. Alabama St 








Lotz Quality 
SECTIONS 


THE BEST MONEY CAN BUY— 


WHY? 


e @ @ Because through 43 years 
of successful experience they 
have been perfected in every pos- 
sible way. 

e® @ @ Because they are made of 
the finest quality material avail- 
able. 

e @ @ Because, regardless. of 
their quality, they are reasonably 
priced. 

SEND US YOUR ORDER NOW! 


A complete line of other bee sup- 
plies will be found in our 1941 
catalog. Write for your free copy. 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 











To New York State 
Beekeepers: 


‘Located right in the center of the 
great Empire State with a full line of 
ROOT QUALITY supplies, also HONEY 
CONTAINERS of all kinds. In fact 
everything a beekeeper needs. We are 
always prepared to give you the best 
Service when you need it most. 


Special Discounts on Large Orders 


‘We also render old combs and cap- 
pings and pay top prices for wax. 


It is our pleasure to help you with 
your beekeeping problems. WRITE OR 


CALL AT OUR OFFICE. YOU ARE AL- 
WAYS WELCOME. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 
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Dependable STANDARD Equipment 


Strong reinforced construction. 
Balanced reel turns on ball bearings. 
Adjustable honey flow gate. 

Full comb support. 


Entire top gearing lifts off to easily pour in cappings. Whirl- 
ing a few minutes dries them. Reel basket quickly lifted 
out to dump dried cappings and clean. 





Hand Power 
Size Pockets Drive Drive 
No. 6—2-Frame 956 ”"x16” $11.95 $16.45 
No. 12—3-Frame 12”x16” 15.25 19.65 
No. 14—4-Frame 954”x16” 14.25 18.60 
NOTE THESE LOW PRICES 
PATENTED 24-Frame Radials....$80.00 2-Gal. Steam Boiler .. .$2.50 


: 2-Frame Reversibles.. 21.90 Hive Tools—8” 50c—10” 455 
No. 14 (illustrated) han- Uncapping Knife 812” 1.20 Bee Escapes—1l12 for... 1.15 
dies 4 Standard or 8 2-Stem Steam Knives. 4.45 Wire Imbedders ...... .20 
Half-Depth frames. No. 
6 handles 2 Standard ASK YOUR DEALER—If he cannot supply ly ee us. 
or 8 Half-Depth frames. Catalog Free. DEALERS—Write for your suppl ly of Standard 


No. 12 handles 3 Jumbo Folders with your name imprinte 

or 6 Shallow frames. 

_ - handles 4 Jumbo For 68 a making honest goods and giving 
Shallow frames. fair, square treatment. 


THE STANDARD CHURN CO., Wapakoneta, Ohio 











ROOT SERVICE Contain ers 


From CHICAGO} |g tok ofl teas 


* HAZEL ATLAS GLASS 
? PACKAGES 
UIC y o Glass Pails—20 oz., 244 Ib. 5 Ib. 


Square Pantry Jars—20 oz., and 44 oz. 
Modernistic Jars—8 oz., 16 oz., and 32 oz. 


In this time of doubtful stocks we have Bee Hive Jars—8 oz., 16 oz., and 32 oz. 
‘ Honey Servers. 
a large complete stock of new supplies. 
We can respond quickly to your request CONTINENTAL TIN PACKAGES 
for quick shipment. 5 Gal. Square Cans, bulk or cased. 
5 and 10 Pound Pails. 

| eng none = be in quae. Ye 242 Ib. Cans. 

e most o s season by getting a 
once any needed supplies. COMB HONEY PACKAGES 


Window Cartons. 
Cellophane Wrappers. 
Shipping Cases. 


A postal request will bring you our free NO DELAY 
catalog and container price list. 


Root service will prove best. Root Quali- 
ty will be most satisfactory. 


A. | R C f Chi When you Order from 
224 om ii — The A. |. Root Company of lowa 


Chicago, Hlinois | Council Bluffs, Ia. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (last 
half of May). 


California Points: Southern California— 
The weather was generally clear with tem- 
peratures ranging from normal to consid- 
erably above normal. The weather has re- 
cently been favorable from the beekeepers’ 
standpoint and more Sage honey is antici- 
pated in the principal producing areas than 
was thought likely a few weeks ago. The 
sage weevil is more serious than usual, 
however. Further, present indications are 
that the Orange honey crop in Southern 
California will amount to more than had 
been anticipated, some beekeepers averag- 
ing 40 to 50 pounds per colony. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the amount of Orange 
honey produced will be considerably less 
than last year. Some sections, however, 
report such heavy swarming from colonies 
in orange locations that large numbers of 
colonies were left queenless, and it has 
been a slow job getting these colonies in 
shape. Many colonies were united because 
of this situation. Buckwheat looks well 
and bees are also working on black mus- 
tard and late orange. Many beekeepers, dis- 
couraged, would like to move, it is report- 
ed: Honey buyers have been fairly active 
in the field, purchasing new crop Orange 
honey in large volume. The quality of the 
Orange honey is reported better than an- 
ticipated, and in some areas is the best in 
years. The market has been somewhat un- 
settled. A small amount of new crop Sage 
honey has also been sold. Recent prices to 
beekeepers reported in case lots or more, 
per Ib. at Southern California delivery 
points—Orange, new crop, Water White 
5 53¢c, mostly 5',-514c; Extra White 434- 
514¢, mostly 474-5'!4c, White 45,-5c, mostly 
434c; Sage, new crop, Water White, few 
sales mostly 514c; Extra White, few sales 
$6.05-6.15 per case of 120 Ibs. 


Beeswax has held generally steady with 
bright yellow wax bringing beekeepers 
mostly 21-22c per Ib. delivered Los Angeles, 
occasional offer as high as 2512 per Ib. 


Imperial Valley—No sales of old crop 
Alfalfa Honey have been reported, but 
beekeepers are asking around $4.40-4.50 
per case of 120 Ibs. for Light Amber to 
Extra Light Amber. 


Central California—Temperatures have 
been above normal, especially in the in- 
terior valleys, and early spikeweed is 
yielding lightly. Little surplus can be ex- 
pected from this source, however, until 
August. The cotton crop should be good, 
and blue curl is plentiful and growing 
well. Many colonies are below par as a re- 
sult of swarming and queenless periods, 
but beekeepers are hopeful that the season 
may yet turn out well. So far, however it 
has been disappointing. Black sage was 
damaged by weevils; but buckwheat pros- 
pects are encouraging. Cool weather and 
showers cut down the Orange flow, and 
though some beekeepers report an average 
of 50 pounds of Orange honey to the colo- 
ny, others obtained only 10 pounds and the 
average may be only 20 to 30 pounds. In 
the Sierras, bees have been eg | on 
poison oak, yerbasanta and wild lilac. Scat- 
tered showers and thunderstorms have re- 
cently been general. Production so far has 
been below expectations and far below 
normal from early fruit bloom and other 





early sources. New croy honey is being of- 
fered in light volume but the market has 
hardly been established as yet for new 
crop honey. An active interest has been re- 
ported, however, in new crop Orange. The 
market has been rather quiet, with old 
crop honey fairly well cleaned up, and lit- 
tle new crop honey available. Sales by bee- 
keepers in ton lots or more, per Ib., de- 
livered Bay Cities—White Bean 4 1/6c, 
Light Amber to Extra Light Amber Alfal- 
fa Bean 3'4c; Extra White Orange 55'4c; 
Light Amber Mixed Flowers 3-3%4c; White 
Blue Curl 334c. Delivered Interior Valley 
Points—Water White Jack Clover-Blue 
Curl 37gc. Sales at country points—White 
Orange 5c. 

Northern California—With temperatures 
above normal in the interior valleys and 
fogs and scattered rains along the coast, 
nectar-bearing plants are reported in good 
condition. Thistle plants are abundant and 
thrifty, but much thistle has been plowed 
up. However, in spite of the abundant 
moisture, the early yield of nectar has 
been light, probably because of the cold 
weather. And both' Orange and Sage honey 
are in lighter supply than anticipated a 
few weeks ago. However, pollen is plenti- 
ful and more than 112 pounds daily have 
been stored in some instances. With pro- 
duction of new crop honey below normal, 
very little Wild Flower or Fruit Blossom 
honey has been offered. Trading has been 
light and chiefly confined to relatively 
small lots of Thistle honey. Sales by bee- 
keepers in ton lots or more, delivered Bay 
Cities—Star Thistle, Extra Light Amber to 
White 4-4!5c; Light Amber to Extra Light 
Amber 314-312c, some 334¢c; Mixed Flowers, 
Light Amber 3-314c; Amber mostly 3c. 


Beeswax—Limited supplies have been 
offered, with demand active at firm prices. 
The market is quoted at 21-23c per Ib. de- 
livered Bay Cities. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades— 
The weather has continued variable, most- 
ly warm and sunny, with temperatures 
reaching 100° in Southern Oregon, but 
with light frosts in the higher altitudes. 
The heavy rain that fell earlier greatly 
improved fireweed prospects and also made 
the outlook favorable for a clover-vetch 
crop. Recent hot weather has permitted 
harvesting a large amount of nectar from 
poison oak, cascara, and vetches, and bees 
are also working on vine maple, various 
berries, alfalfa and clover. 

SUMMARY—Although most of the west- 
ern half of the country has been reasona- 
bly well supplied with moisture, precipita- 
tion has been persistently sub-normal east 
of the Mississippi during the entire year. 
Rainfall toward the close of the period re- 
lieved the situation somewhat over parts 
of the East, but more rain is needed to as- 
sure a normal nectar flow. Early yields in 
the Southeast have been spotted, but ex- 
cept along the Atlantic seaboard a fairly 
good crop has been obtained and in some 
sections a crop better than normal. Cool 
weather interferred somewhat with bees 
taking full advantage of the early nectar 
flow in the East, but substantial dandelion 
flow was obtained in many western apia- 
ries. In Southern California it now appears 
that the Orange and Sage flows are better 
than anticipated earlier. The California 
crop, however, has so far been disappoint- 
ingly small as a result of the cool, rainy 
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weather. The sage weevil was unusually The announcement by the Surplus Market- 
serious in California and the alfalfa weevil | ing Administration of the Department of 
is reported exceptionally bad in the Moun- Agriculture that orders have been author- 
tain States. If more rain falls, clover pros- ized for purchasing honey in the area from 
ects in the East Central and North Central the Mountain States west has strength- 
tates will be encouraging. The November ened the market somewhat. Further, the 
freeze killed so many fruit trees in the advancing sugar market and higher prices 
Plains region that already it is reported for other food products have also strength- 
that little fruit bloom will be ssible in ened the undertone for the honey market, 
those States in 1942. Colonies have built though prices are but little higher as yet. 


up in most sections fairly well, and often California headquarters of the Surplus 
ahead of the nectar flow. Many beekeepers | Marketing Administration of the U. S. De- 
are making plans for swarm control. partment of Agriculture have announced 

Stocks of White honey continue to les- that they have been authorized to purchase 
sen substantially, with only Light Amber Western honey for the School Lunch Pro- 
to Extra Light Amber available in any vol- gram, and plans are under way to begin 


ume, and with many orders for carlots and purchasing immediately in the Pacific 
less of White honey turned down because Coast States and in the Intermountain 
of lack of stocks with which to fill them. States, including Arizona. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in June we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. At what price 
has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload lots or less) in your 
locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, Fancy 
and No. 1, per case? 2. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted 
honey in 5 tb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5 Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, Fan- 
cy and No. 1, per case? 3. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) ex- 
tracted honey in 5 tb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5 Tb. pails? (b) comb 
honey, Fancy and No. 1, per section? 4. How is honey now moving on the market in your 
locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 5. How does the number of 
colonies that are in condition to store surplus honey this season compare with the number 
of such colonies last year? Give answer in per cent. 6. What is the condition of the honey 
plants at this time in your locality as compared with the average? Give answer in per 
cent. 7. What is the per cent of winter and spring loss of colonies (if any) in your locality? 
Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the present condition of the colonies in your locality 
as compared with normal? Give answer in per cent. The answers returned are tabulated 
as follows: 


FF 2. 3. 4. gs. 6. 7. 8. 

To To con- No. Cond. Pct. Cond. 

Rec. * Large lots. Grocers. sumers. Move- of of of of 
June. State. Name. Ex. Comb. Ex. Cb. Ex. Comb. ment. colo. plants. loss. colo. 
9 S-Ala. (J. C. Dickman) 40 50 Fair 100 100 100 
11 B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 1015 .70 .90 Slow 110 100 15 110 
9 S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 053g 49 19 Fair 100 85 10 40 
9 SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 37 3.00 45 .17 Slow 100 100 4 100 
6 E-Conn. (Allen Latham) .75 1.00 Fair 100 100 10 90 
10 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 04 35 50 Slow 100 100 10 100 
9 C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 50 65 Slow 100 75 2 100 
6 SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) .08* 50 55° 65° .70° Fair 75 60 20 80 
12 NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 50 Slow 90 80 90 90 
6 S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 0534 45 59 .16 Fair 75 125 5 100 
9 NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 40 3.00 50 .15 Slow 100 90 2 100 
11 NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 45 3.00 .65 .15 Slow 75 90 8 100 
13 W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) .05 14 49 Rapid 115 125 10 120 
11 N-Maine (O. B. Griffin) 4.50 .25 Slow 100 95 10 90 
19 W-N. M. (Chas. A. Baltzley) .05 45 59 .23 Slow 100 100 20 100 
11 N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 40 3.00 49 .17 Fair 75 100 80 
11 C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 100 80 10 110 
9 E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) .05 37 A7 Siow 100 110 6 110 
13 W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) .0514 42 49 Fair 90 100 15 80 
12 W-Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton) 90 80 2 90 
9 W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 35 250 45 .20 Slow 100 75 80 
11 NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) .07 50 .65 Slow 90 40 10 90 
9 C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 0614 Slow 110 100 5 125 
11 SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) .06 50 75 .20 Fair 100 100 100 
12 C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 0615 .50 .63 Fair 100 90 5 110 
20 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 45 .60 Slow 100 100 10 100 
10 C-Pa. (Harry Beaver) 50 .60 Slow 100 100 18 100 
9 SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) .70 4.25 1.00 .25 Slow 65 105 50 100 
11 W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 17 Fair 80 80 90 
11 SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 35 39 Slow 100 110 20 100 
9 C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 75 .20 Fair 100 100 1 100 
13 E-Tenn. (W. L: Walling) 85 Slow 110 50 2 100 
8 C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 45 55 Slow 100 100 2 100 
10 S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 0515 47 55 Slow 104 120 2 105 
9 W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 3.25 .65 3.75 85 .25 Fair 110 63 3 110 
13 S-Va. (T. C. Asher) 40 4.00 60 .25 Fair 100 100 5 100 
5 N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 45 Slow 100 100 10 100 
6 SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) 40 Slow 85 12 90 
11 N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 4% 49 45 .15 Slow 95 90 5 90 


*Chunk honey. 
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ROOTS Goods 
In Michigan 


—Root’s Mail Order Grade Hives 
Send for special new low 
prices. 

—Three-Ply Foundation 
Quantity rates on the larger 
orders. 

—Sections 
Both Mail Order Grade, and 
Standard Grade. 

—Honey Extractors 
Root Extractors are the best. 
Top prices paid for clean 
beeswax. 

Send for catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 
Lansing, Michigan 











Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 

#P time. Inguire for International 

oney Order for five shillings (Austra- 
lian) at your Pgst Office. 

Write now to e Editor, P. O. Box 20. 

West Maitland, New South Wales, 
Australia. 











FRE E& 


descriptive circular on any 
magazine listed. 


YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 
your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your in- 
terest. Rush your subscriptions today. 
Per Year 


$ .25 Poultry Item 
.20 Poultry Keeper 
1.00 Southwestern Poultryman, 3 yrs. 
1.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman 
2.00 New Agriculture 
.25 Poultry Breeders World 
50 Pacific Poultryman 
50 American Turkey Journal 
.60 Bantam Booster 
.00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs. 
00 Cackle & Crow, the poultry paper 
.00 American Rabbit Journal - 
0 Rabbit Monthly (Comm.) 
00 American Fur Breeder 
50 American Pigeon Journal 
50 Pigeon News 
.00 Angora (Goat) Journal 
00 Goat World 
.00 Belgian (Horse) Journal 
.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 
50 Spot. Poland China Bulletin 
.00 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
1.00 Sheep Breeder 
1.00 The Sheepman 
50 Wool Sack (comm. wool growers) 
50 Sou. California Rancher 
1.00 American Cattle Producer 
1.00 Red Polled (Cattle) News, 2 yrs. 
1.50 Northwest Fruit Grower 
50 Fletcher’s Farming 
1.00 American Bee Journal 
1.00 Beekeepers’ Item 
1.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 
50 Florida Poultryman & Stockman 
550 National Live Stock Producer 
1.00 The Westerner (Livestock) 


Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send 
cash, check, P.O.M.O., Exp. M.O., or 
stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. GB La Grange, Ill. 




















Ame RICAN 


2 Years*1.50 fea 


AMERICAN 
Beet JOURNAt 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 


and selling of honey. 


—SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. 
This offer good only in the United States. 


Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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Woodman’s Radial 
Extractors 
Best in the World 


A leading honey producer-dealer 
writes, “‘Woodman’s Radials are the 
Best in the World. Pride of ownership, 
is a strong factor in their sale”. 
Another letter has just been received 
which reads: “I received the — 
and it is just what we want and works 
fine. We have taken out about 24 bbls. 
of honey with our New 50-frame 
Woodman Extractor. It works fine and 
is wonderful in its performance”. 
E. J. Langston. 
Tallahassee, Fla., May 5th, 1941, 


Manufacturers of all equipment for 
little or big honey extracting and 
handling. 

Send for printed matter. 


A. G. Woodman Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 











LOW PRICES FOR 1941 


on the finest bee supplies, and foundation made. Send for our price list. Ship us 
your old comb and cappings for rendering into wax. Let us work your wax into 
comb foundation. This means quite a savings to you. We are always buying bees- 
wax, also extracted or comb honey. Write us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 229 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 





Beeswax 
anted 


We pay the highest prices for 
good yellow beeswax. 
Write for prices and tags. 














We also have some openings for Bee- 
keepers who wish to become Dealers. 
Write for particulars. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 
Falconer, N. Y. 














A New and Better 


Queen Excluder 





Chrysler’s Patented All-Steel Queen Ex- 
cluder allows maximum bee passage, bet- 
ter ventilation, more honey production. 
All metal—no wood, no sharp edges to in- 
jure bees. Solid, durable, electrically weld- 
ed throughout. Rust-resisting galvanized 
steel. Easy to remove, will last for years. 
Write for Circular E-1. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 


821 Livernois, Detroit, Mich. 
or CHATHAM, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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“T send you combs drawn from Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation in 1924 and 1925 that 
are as good today as the day they were drawn 
out by the bees. In my opinion Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation is the cheapest foundation to 
use. When I cull combs, I find very few built on 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation that ever have 
to be discarded because of defects of any sort, 
and whatever damage I find is usually caused by 
accident and not a fault of the foundation. The 
crimped steel wires hold the comb firmly while 
it is drawn out and forever afterwards. I save 
money when I use it. If I were to start again to morrow, I would use Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation exclusively. I have many thousand combs in con- 
stant use.” Gordon Bell, Minnesota 


For Everlasting Combs Use Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation 


The cheapest way to get good combs that will last a lifetime, is to have 
them drawn from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation above the brood nest in 
a good. honey flow. The slightly higher cost per comb will be paid for many 
times each year in extra production. Combs that sag, stretch, and buckle are 
expensive no matter how little you pay for the foundation. They go into the 
melting pot quickly. This means a double loss, loss in replacing the founda- 
tion, and loss of time and honey for the bees. 


Save from the start. Use Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Famous Foundations ...... Crimp-wired—Plain—Surplus 


1924-1941 and Good Today 
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The Painting Question 


Does the Nature of the Pigment Affect the Quality of the Paint? 
By John Conner 


The matter of painting beehives 
was raised in a very practical man- 
ner by Mr. Jessup (p. 158, March 
’°41). Along with some of the points 
that he brought out was the question 
“Who knows the best paint to use 
for beehives?”’ While I am in no way 
attempting to qualify myself as capa- 
ble of answering this still I have 
carefully observed and studied the 
problem since 1924 and am submit- 
ting herewith some of my findings 
in the hope that it might prove of 
enough interest to cause others to in- 
vestigate further. At first thought 
the subject seems too insignificant to 
be worthy of much consideration 
whereas it is in reality of great eco- 
nomic importance and one about 
which actual, definite information is 
not readily available. 

The durability of different colors 
in the same grade and make of paint 
has long been recognized, It is nat- 
ural to assume, and there is reason 
to believe, these differences are con- 
nected not because of the colors di- 
rectly but by the composition and 
permanency of the pigments possess- 
ing these various colors. Another re- 
lated factor is the neutrality or inert- 
ness of the various pigments involved 
not only in respect to themselves but 
also in connection with the surfaces 
to which they are applied, especially 
if these surfaces are of metal. 

One does not need to be a chemist 
to notice that iron objects painted 
with outside white house paint strike 
through very quickly when exposed 
to the weather. The white paint ac- 


tually seems to accelerate the forma- 
tion of rust while certain of the reds 
containing oxides of lead or iron re- 
tard the process under the same 
conditions of use. I have so far been 
unable to locate anyone who would 
definitely assign any specific reason 
for this action of white paint al- 
though I have long suspected it to be 
due to an electro-chemical action. As 
applied to beehives the effects of this 
action can be seen very readily by 
looking at the nail heads of hives 
painted white or on galvanized: cov- 
ers that were painted with white 
paint while in a partly rusted condi- 
tion. 

Some years ago quite by accident 
I noticed that a building painted with 
old-fashioned red oxide barn paint 
and trimmed with white did not rust 
a metal flashing (iron) where it was 
red while that part of it painted 
white was rusted full of holes. Sus- 
pecting the nature of the pigment as 
having a connection with this condi- 
tion I made the experiment of taking 
a sheet of clean steel, painting one 
section with red oxide barn paint, 
another with a good white house 
paint leaving the third section un- 
painted. When exposed to the weath- 
er it was not long before the white 
portion corroded more and at a fast- 
er rate than the unpainted portion, 
while the red portion remained in 
excellent condition for a very long 
time. This is an interesting experi- 
ment that can be very easily dupli- 
cated by anyone, and I think with 
the same results. 
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Aluminum paint does not acceler- 
ate the formation of rust when ap- 
plied over iron surfaces as does 
white, but, on the other hand, neith- 
er does it retard this action to any- 
where near the same degree as the 
red. In general, the aluminum can 
be expected to be more free from 
blistering, checking, or peeling than 
the white (the same is true also of 
the red). Aluminum paint stays 
cleaner than most other paints when 
used on hives kept under trees or 
when hives are kept where rain can 
splash sand or dirt on them. It looks 
well and retains its newness and 
gloss for a long period. While it is 
difficult to prove, I strongly suspect 
that the final dried coating of alumi- 
num does not offer quite the protec- 
tion of that given by the more heav- 
ily pigmented paints. Hives painted 
only with aluminum paint seem to 
wet through (with water) to the in- 
side a trifle quicker than those paint- 
ed with heavier paints, but, on the 
other hand, this might be an academ- 
ic rather than a practical considera- 
tion as hive bodies painted only with 
two coats of aluminum paint after 
assembly seem to be as good as new 
in every respect when taken apart 
for examination after six to seven 
years of service. It might even be 
possible that there is some property 
about the aluminum that has a toxic 
effect upon the organisms causing 
wood decay. Aluminum paint may be 
somewhat more inclined to chip off 
the end grain of wood when used 
alone than other paints. 

Red barn paint already referred to 
deserves, I believe, a prominent place 
in the painting program of beekeep- 


Right: Can the protection given to beehives be in- 
paint? An im- 


creased by using other than white 
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ers. Its pigments are largely Ferric 
Oxide and Calcium Sulphate com- 
bined, and although this is natural 
“earth” color it makes one of the 
most staple and durable paints and 
is suitable for use on either metal or 
wood. Its one big drawback is its 
color. The dull brick red can hardly 
be called beautiful or suitable for 
many uses but where this point is of 
little matter it makes a fine paint for 
service. 

These are then, briefly, some of 
the principle characteristics, as I 
have found them, that seem to be 
associated directly with the pigments 
used rather than with other factors 
and is independent of grade or mak- 
er’s trade-mark. On this particular 
phase of the subject it is extremely 
difficult to get any information what- 
ever. Apparently there is a big field 
for research in this direction. 

The present trend among beekeep- 
ers is away from white and toward 
aluminum, and when once it is used 
most beekeepers do not return again 
to the white. This does not mean that 
aluminum paint is perfect but simply 
that it has many characteristics that 
most beekeepers prefer. If still fur- 
ther improvement can be found we 
should consider it carefully. It is my 
opinion, based on study and experi- 
ence, that this improvement in hive 
painting can be accomplished by the 
use of aluminum as a finish over a 
base coat of the red barn paint. The 
combination of these two paints, 
used in this manner has been more 
than satisfactory with me in actual 
practice for about ten years. This 


particular combination is low in first 
cost and rates high in protection, 


permanence, and appearance. 
(Continued on page 471) 


provement over this familiar sight is highly de- 


Sirable and well worth some _ serious 


Below: Barn door hinge. Right half painted with 
red oxide barn paint; left half and trim painted 
with white house paint of same make. Painted 
about eleven years. 





thought. 
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The Story of John Eales 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 


The manufacture of bee hives and 
the teaching of beekeeping are now 
remunerative enough to provide at 
least that those who participate in 
these endeavors shall not become 
public charges, but it was not always 
thus. A recent visit to Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, and a natural curiosi- 
ty regarding earlier days in beekeep- 
ing combined to give occasion for 
finding out more about the earliest 
efforts in these two occupations in 
what is now the United States. 

Dr. Burton N. Gates, in his bulle- 
tin, “Beekeeping in Massachusetts” 
(Bureau of Entomology, bul. 75, part 
VII), brings to us the story of John 
Eales, the first bee hive manufac- 
turer in the American colonies. Col- 
onies of bees were brought to the 
Massachusetts colony not long after 
the first settlement, there being no 
honeybees in America prior to their 
introduction in the eastern colony 
and in more westerly locations by 
Spanish Conquestadores. But the 
possession of bees without a knowl- 
edge of how to care for them is not 
especially profitable, as many have 
discovered before and since the days 
of John Eales. It then seemed to the 
early colonists the part of wisdom to 
seek out a teacher who could also 
make the necessary hives, then of 
course not hives with movable 
frames, I am deeply endebted to Mr. 
Seymour D. Buck of Newburyport 
for aid in getting more about this 
early endeavor in beekeeping. 

Newburyport, or as then known, 
Newbury or Newberry, was founded 
in 1635, and apparently it was to this 
town that the first honeybees from 
the old country were either taken 
originally or soon thereafter. The 
origin of these bees is not estab- 
lished, and it has apparently been 
generally assumed that they came 
from England, the country from 
which the colonists originally came. 
But it will be recalled that prior to 
migrating to this continent, the Puri- 
tans went to Leyden and there estab- 
lished themselves to gain religious 
freedom denied them in their home 
land. The black bees which we now 
know do not resemble the black bees 
of England in behavior, but they do 
much resemble the black bees of the 
heather country of Holland and 
northwest Germany, and on the basis 


of this difference in behavior, it 
seems a somewhat safe wager that 
the black bees of the early colonists 
came directly from the region about 
Leyden. This must, of course, not be 
taken as a fact but purely as a specu- 
lation. We can at least assume as a 
basis for this guess that the behav- 
iors of bees in these two areas have 
not been materially changed in the 
intervening years, since that is not 
the kind of thing that man does to 
bees. 

Wherever their origin, their care 
was important and the colonists seem 
to have engaged with John Eales to 
act as their teacher and to serve as 
a maker of hives of the kind then 
used. He was reported to have been 
living in what is now Hingham, 
Massachusetts, previously and was 
induced to move to Newbury, but as 
will be seen, the part of this respect- 
ing Hingham is not certain. His en- 
trance to Newbury seems to have 
occurred before 1644, when the set- 
tlement was rather new. 

One may suspect that as either a 
teacher or a maker of hives Eales 
was no marked success, and in 1644 
he left for Ipswich. There is a result- 
ing record of the General Court 
(1645) which tells more than it says: 


To the Honnored Courte now assembled. 
The humble petition of John Lowle and 
Edward Woodman in the name of & 
on the behalfe of the Towne of New- 
berry. 
Humble Showeth 

That whereas one John Eales aged 
upwards of 70 years on or about Au- 
gust last came to Newberry to one 
John Davis a Renter of a farm where 
wth ye expectation of his doing ser- 
vice which the Towne was not ac- 
quainted with, being found unable to 
gett his living & going from us was 
stayed by ye constable of Ipswich. Ye 
Honnor’d Courte thereupon sent him 
back to ye constable of Newbury to be 
found at the Countreyes charge untill 
this Courte sh’ld determine e waye 
to dispose of him. Now our humble de- 
sire is yt ye worships would be pleased 
to dispose of him where it may be least 
chargeable to ye countreye & most ben- 
eficial to himself, wth what & where 
ye constable shall pay out ye worships 
shall Judge meete for his so long abid- 
ing with him, & your peticoners shall 


pray &c 
John Lowle 
* Edward Woodman 
(Massachusetts Archives, vol. I, pp. 4, 5) 
The answer to this petition of the 
General Court ordered, May 14, 1645: 
It is conceived John Eales should be 
ye in some convenient place where 
e may be implied in his trade of bee- 
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hivemaking, etc.; & ye towne of New- 
berry to make up what his work want- 
eth of defraying ye charge of his live- 
lyhood. 


Some injustice might be done un- 
less one keeps his John Eales’s 
straight and does not mix two men 
of the same name. In May 14, 1634, 
a John Eales was made a freeman at 
the General Court (Massachusetts 
Colony Records, vol. I, p. 369). As 
early as 1640, perhaps earlier, he 
was living at Fox Point, Dorchester, 
and he had a son Samuel who was 
baptised May 3, 1640. In the note book 
of a Thomas Lechford, pp. 418-424, 
there is a covenant or agreement be- 
tween Thomas Allen of Barnstable 
and John Eales of Dorchester made 
July 8, 1641, in regard to house and 
land in the county of Devon, Eng- 
land. John Eales is reported to have 
moved from Hingham to Dorchester. 

There is, however, evidence that 
the man who negotiated about prop- 
erty in Devonshire and who moved 
to Hingham was not the man who 
later made bee hives in Newbury. 
One was a planter at Dorchester who 
sold land in 1640. A bond given to 
John Iles concerning parties at Barn- 
stable, England, in 1639, and to 
John Eels in 1641, show the identity 
of that Eales. He removed to Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, about 1636, his son 
is the one who was baptised in 1640, 
“by communion of chhs., his father 
being a membr. of the chh. at Wind- 
sor (Ct.).” 

The other John Eales, the hive 
manufacturer, seems to be a man of 
less property and less standing in the 
community. It was for his care that 
the General Court made provision. 
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He died November 25, 1653, aged 78. 
The Dorchester John Eales seems to 
have been a man of standing, the 
other a man of improvidence. 

In discussions of the Eales family 
of the colony, these two men are al- 
ways being mixed. There is an indi- 
cation that the more wealthy John 
returned to England in 1640. It is in- 
teresting to note that his son Samuel, 
the one who was baptised, was in 
Milford, Connecticut, in 1663 and in 
Hingham in 1689. He commanded a 
garrison at Dartmouth, Massachu- 
setts, in King Philip’s war, was a 
deputy from Milford from 1683 to 
1687 and a representative from Hing- 
ham from 1705 to 1706. 

The name seems to have been 
spelled differently at various times, 
but from the petition and elsewhere 
it is clear that spelling was not some- 
thing about which to be much con- 
cerned. It appears as Eales, Eale, Eels 
and Iles. The shift from E to I per- 
haps resulted from the pronunciation 
given to the Latin I, as e, and there 
were classicists in those days. 

It is a pity that no portrait of the 
first teacher of bees is known. It is 
also too bad that not more can be 
learned of him. Whether he dreamed 
that one day there might be others 
teaching beekeeping, and whether he 
dreamed that one day there would be 
large factories given over to hive 
making, nobody knows. It may be 
suspected that from the _ troubles 
which he experienced, his dreams 
were more probably those of a good 
meal sometime and somewhere. May 
he rest in peace. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 








A Swarm Too Big for One Hive 


A swarm of bees that weighed 
over 200 pounds is certainly worth 
hiving. This swarm could not be 
placed into a 52-gallon barrel. It 
took three four-story 10-frame hives 
to accommodate them. This is what 
happens when a beekeeper gets be- 
hind with extracting and short of su- 
pers during the honey flow. The 
swarm was so heavy it broke branch- 
es 2% inches thick on the apple tree. 
This is the largest swarm the writer 
has hived during his 27 years with 
the bees——John Burghardt, Jewell, 
la. 

Note: This must have been a combina- 


tion of a number of swarms, which some- 
times occurs when swarming is bad.—Editor. 
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Notes on the Floral Sources of 


Honey in Central Maine 
By C. O. Dirks 


Associate Professor of Entomology, 
University of Maine 


For a period of approximately 10 
years certain records and observa- 
tions pertaining to apiculture have 
been kept at Orono, Maine. Although 
most of the state of Maine is reported 
to be one of the regions in which 
economical yields of honey are sel- 
dom secured, yields have varied be- 
tween 60 and 200 pounds at Orono 
during this period of 10 years. In 
1933 and in 1940, yields were espe- 
cially good and averages well ‘over 
150 pounds of extracted honey were 
secured. In 1940, a colony daily 
weighed made a total gain of 202 
pounds, 

In the central agricultural area of 
Maine, in which Orono is located, 
there are three main sources of the 
honey crop. The first of these is from 
fruit bloom, which comes between 
May 20 and June 8. Colonies that 
have wintered in good condition and 
are strong in bees frequently are 


likely to swarm at this time unless 
they are provided with an abundance 
of room in the way of supers. Gains 
in weight of 3 to 8 pounds per day 
were observed in 1940 during the 
fruit bloom period. 

The second and main honey crop 
coincides with the blossoming of al- 
sike clover, white clover, and rasp- 
berries. If the weather is favorable 
this honey flow is heavy. Daily gains 
of 3 to 12 pounds per colony are 
often secured. Last summer a colony 
between June 27 and July 16 made a 
total gain of 74 pounds or an average 
gain of 3.7 pounds per day. This clo- 
ver nectar flow usually begins in 
central Maine about June 15 and is 
maintained until about July 20. 

The interval of time after the 
clover bloom and the beginning of 
goldenrods and asters, the third hon- 
ey flow, will vary but it often is be- 

(Continued on page 470) 
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A Standardized Construction for the 


Extracting House 
By H. H. Root 


If one spent years calling on hon- 
ey producers the country over, no 
two honey houses or extracting 
houses could be found that are exact- 
ly alike. Frequently, old buildings 
are modified; sometimes, a small shed 
is used at first, and then added to as 


the growing needs require. Fre- 
quently, the partitions are taken out 
of an old dwelling house and a con- 
venient building secured in that way. 

Many producers have found floors, 
plenty heavy enough for ordinary 
purposes, entirely too weak to hold 
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honey. Extra posts have to be put 
in,—posts that are continually in the 
way, or extra joists are added at con- 
siderable expense. 

As thousand-colony producers in- 
crease in number, there is need for 
some standard form of construction, 
—a form that will permit the use, 
without great waste, of building lum- 
ber in the usual stock lengths. A. J. 
Bell, Extension Specialist in Agricul- 
tural Engineering, at the Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, has 
spent a good deal of time working on 
the problem. Prof, Kelty says that 
engineering problems are so easy for 
Mr. Bell to work out that if he is giv- 
en a needle and a pulley or two he 
will soon have a sewing machine. 

At the state meeting of the Bee- 
keepers’ Association of Michigan, 
last February, Mr. Bell described his 
standardized building and pointed 
out that it has been constructed 
enough times so that all of the weak- 
nesses have been eliminated. Mr. Bell 
illustrated his talk with color motion 
pictures showing one of the buildings 
under construction. 

The accompanying drawings will 
enable any builder to construct the 
building. The floor plans which, of 
course, may be altered to suit indi- 











vidual requirement, are also a help, 
as they show convenient layouts of 
equipment. 


A bulletin on the subject by Mr. 
Kelty will be available shortly. 





A. J. Bell, Extension Specialist 
in Agricultural Engineering, 
Michigan State College, E. Lansing. 
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Honey Quickies 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Honey 
drink 


spiced tea—a, 
that refreshes. 


Less time in the kitchen, more 
time out-of-doors is the theme song 
these days. Busy homemakers search 
through their files and favorite 
magazines for tasty, easy-to-prepare 
recipes, giving preference to those 
that can be prepared in the cool of 
the morning. Honey is admirably 
adapted to this type of food prepara- 
tion. There are few ingredients used 
in cooking, about which it can be 
truthfully said that “goodness and 
flavor improvement are noticeable 
upon standing’—in other words 
‘‘when foods must wait awhile’. Bee- 
keepers (if they use their own prod- 
uct faithfully) ARE lucky folks, in 
more ways than one. 

Another topic we have heard so 
much about for some time now, is 
that almost slogan-like phrase “A 
nation’s first line of defense” and 
where, I ask you, should that line 
begin, if not with a nation’s health? 
Those who have acquired the health- 
ful honey habit have, perhaps all un- 
wittingly, stood in the front ranks 
of “health preparedness’”’ all along. 
Lucky folks again! More power to 
Nature’s finest sweet! Let’s continue 
to hold that line, folks. 

Have you noticed that just about 
the time we can speak of house- 
cleaning in the past tense, the sewing 
is practically caught up with, the 
garden is finally “ahead of the 
weeds” and we think we may have a 
bit of time, something always turns 
up? Invariably! I never cease to be 
thankful that I can turn to my file of 
honey quickies and “‘carry on’ know- 
ing that my family will be well 
nourished, and appetites appeased, 
despite the time demanded by extra 
activities. 

It’s a joy to know that I can pick 
luscious ripe strawberries, or glisten- 
ing red cherries in the cool of early 
morning, drizzle them with honey, 
then tuck them away in the refriger- 
ator to chill, while the natural sug- 
ars of the fruits and the honey ‘“‘min- 
gle and merge’, knowing that I will 
have a dessert “fit for a king” when 
mealtime arrives. I may serve them 
as a sauce, just as is, and pass crisp 





honey cookies; or. at the last minute 
I may pop them into a cereal pie 
shell, or awaiting tart shells, and 
further favor them with a fluff of 
honey sweetened whipped cream. 
Then just let any king attempt to 
turn up his royal nose at such fare! I 
might slice faintly blushing peaches 
and drizzle them with honey. Turn 
brown? No indeed! The honey pre- 
serves their sparkling golden color 
and vastly improves their flavor. 
There is never any need to worry 
about honey-treated fruits acquiring 
that unpleasant brownish cast that 
usually comes to peeled fruits soon 
after the peeling is removed. 

If the cream must be prepared 
ahead of time, too, I use the gelatine 
treatment because it stands the wait- 
ing beautifully. I’ve given it to you 
before but it bears repeating. It goes 
like this: Pour 2 tablespoons of cold 
milk in a bowl and over it sprinkle 
34 teaspoon of Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine—stir thoroughly. Then place the 
bowl over boiling water and stir un- 
til the gelatine is dissolved. Cool. 
Meanwhile whip 1 cup of cream and 
gradually add the liquid gelatine. 
Beat until stiff, adding 4% cup of hon- 
ey gradually; add % teaspoon of salt 
and 1 teaspoon of vanilla, if desired. 
I may decide to place a thick layer 
of this luscious snowy goodness be- 
tween two thinly pressed squares of 
the cereal crust recipe. Again I may 
heap a waiting tart shell with our fa- 
vorite honey vanilla ice cream, which 
has been stored in the refrigerator 
tray or packed in the morning to 
“‘ripen’’—incidentally to improve in 
flavor, too. I may drizzle it with 
honey and perhaps top that with 
finely shaved unsweetened choco- 
late. Ummm! All of these are quick, 
all of them easy, and all of them 
good! 

Here’s the foundation: 

Rice Krispie Crust 

One-third cup butter, % pound 
marshmallows, about 2% dozen, % 
teaspoon vanilla and 1 package of 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies (5% oz.). 
Melt butter and marshmallows in 
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double boiler. Add vanilla; beat thor- 
oughly to blend. Put Rice Krispies in 
a large buttered bowl and pour on 
marshmallow mixture, stirring brisk- 
ly. Press mixture into buttered pie 
pans to form pie shells. Yield: 2 9- 
inch shells. If you would like fa 
scrumptious ice cream pie, allow 1 
quart of honey ice cream to each pie. 
If tart shells are desired, press mix- 
ture into buttered tart pans or large 
muffin pans. Yield: 16 tarts (3 inches 
in diameter). And if you are sand- 
wich or sundae-minded press the 
mixture into square cake pans to %4- 
inch thickness. When cool, cut into 
squares. Top with scoop of honey ice 
cream and chocolate, butterscotch or 
honey-fruit sauce; or put two squares 
together with honey ice cream be- 
tween. 

With a variety of nutritious health- 
ful honey nut breads in the bread 
box you can be “prepared for any 
eventuality”’—as the saying goes. 
These nut breads are easy to make, 
age beautifully, keep exceptionally 
well—if permitted to—and with 
honey butter filling they make yum- 
my sandwiches in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

Banana All-Bran Honey Nut Bread 

One-fourth cup shortening, % cup 
honey, 1 egg, 1 cup Kellogg’s All- 
Bran, 143 cups mashed bananas, 1 
teaspoon vanilla, 1% cups sifted 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, % 
teaspoon salt, % teaspoon soda and 
% cup chopped nut meats. 

Blend shortening and honey thor- 
oughly; add egg and beat well. Add 
All-Bran, bananas and flavoring. 
Sift flour, baking powder, salt and 
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A snack at any hour when 
delicious honey breads are 


tucked in the bread box. 
Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


soda together; add to 
first mixture with nut- 
meats, stirring only un- 
til flour disappears. Bake 
in a greased loaf pan 
with waxed paper in the 
bottom, in moderate 
oven, 350 degrees F., 
about one hour. Yield: 1 
loaf (4%%x8%%-inch pan). 
All-Bran Fig Honey 
Bread 


One-fourth cup short- 
ening, % cup brown sug- 
ar, 1 egg, % cup honey, 
1% cups milk, 1 cup 
Kellogg’s All-Bran, 3 
cups sifted flour, % teaspoon soda, 
1% teaspoons salt, 3 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, % cup chopped nut- 
meats, and % cup chopped figs. 

Blend shortening and brown sugar 
thoroughly. Add egg and beat well. 
Add honey, milk and All-Bran; mix 
well. Sift flour with soda, salt and 
baking powder; add to first mixture 
with nutmeats and figs, stirring only 
until flour ‘disappears. Bake in 
greased loaf pan, with waxed paper 
in the bottom, in a moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., about 1 hour and i5 
minutes. Yield: 1 loaf (5x9 inches). 

All-Bran Honey Orange Bread 


Two tablespoons shortening, 1 cup 
honey, 1 egg, 1% tablespoons grated 
orange rind, 2% cups sifted flour, 
2% teaspoons baking powder, % tea- 
spoon soda, % teaspoon salt, %4 cup 
orange juice and 1 cup Kellogg’s All- 
Bran. 

Blend shortening and honey; add 
egg and orange rind and beat well. 
Sift flour with baking powder, soda 
and salt and add to first mixture al- 
ternately with orange juice. Add 
All-Bran. Pour into greased loaf pan 
and bake in moderate oven, 325 de- 
grees F., about 1 hour and 10 min- 
utes. Yield: 1 loaf (5%x9%-inch 
pan). 

Do try these quickies, too: 

Honey Spiced Tea 

Four level tablespoons black tea, 
2 level tablespoons whole cloves, 1 
cup strained orange juice, % cup 
lemon juice, 7%; to % cup honey and 
about 8 cups of hot water. 

Pour 5 cups of the boiling water 
over the tea and cloves; let steep for 
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1 hour. Strain and add orange and 
lemon juices, honey and remaining 3 
cups of hot water. Stir until the hon- 
ey is thoroughly dissolved. When 
ready to serve pour over cracked ice 
in tall glasses. 

Honey Coffee Ice Cream 

One-half cup milk, % cup double 
strength cold coffee, % cup honey, 1 
tablespoon flour, % teaspoon salt, 1 
egg yolk, slightly beaten, 1 teaspoon 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine, 2 table- 
spoons cold water, 1% cups whip- 
ping cream, 2 teaspoons vanilla, and 
% cup finely chopped Brazil nut- 
meats. 

Scald the milk and add the coffee. 
Mix together the honey, flour and 
salt; add to the milk and coffee mix- 
ture. Place over hot water and cook, 
stirring constantly until slightly 
thickened. Continue cooking 10 min- 
utes. Pour a small amount of the 
hot mixture over the beaten egg 
yolk, stirring constantly. Add re- 
mainder of the hot mixture; return 
to double boiler and cook until mix- 
ture coats the spoon. Soften the gela- 
tine in the cold water; add to the 
custard mixture; stir until dissolved. 
Chill. Whip cream to custard con- 
sistency. Fold into chilled custard; 
add vanilla. Pour into the freezing 
tray of an automatic refrigerator and 
freeze with temperature set at the 
coldest point. When mixture becomes 
firm, in about 1 hour, remove to cold 
bowl and beat with rotary or electric 
beater until smooth, and add the 
Brazil nutmeats. Continue freezing. 
If made in a freezer, add the Brazil 
nuts when the mixture is partially 
frozen. And DO whip the cream— it 
results in a super ice 
cream. 

Honey Cream Dressing 
(especially good for 
fruit salads) 

One-half cup honey, 3 
egg yolks, % teaspoon 
salt, % to % teaspoon 
paprika, 1 _ tablespoon 
lemon juice, % cup or- 
ange juice and % cup 
whipping cream. 

Heat the honey slowly 
and very carefully to 
boiling point. Pour slow- 
ly over the well-beaten 
egg yolks, beating con- 


Just see what can be 
done with this easy-to- 
make cereal crust and 


toothsome honey goodies. 
Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 
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stently. Cook 1 minute, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from stove and cool, 
stirring frequently. Then add the 
salt, paprika and fruit juices; mix 
well. When ready to serve fold in the 
stiffly beaten cream. 

Minted Honey Chocolate Mold 

Two squares unsweetened choco- 
late, shaved, %% cup honey, 2 egg 
yolks, beaten, 144 cups milk, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 tablespoon Knox Spark- 
ling Gelatine, 2 tablespoons cold wa- 
ter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 4 drops of oil 
of peppermint and 2 egg whites. 

In a double boiler combine choco- 
late, honey, beaten egg yolks, milk 
ard salt. Cook over boiling water 
until blended and a little thick. Re- 
move from heat and add the gelatine 
which has been softened in the cold 
water. Stir until well blended; cool. 
When mixture begins to thicken fold 
in the vanilla, peppermint oil and 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour into 
mold rinsed in cold water. Chill un- 
til firm. Serve with a garnish of hon- 
ey-sweetened whipped cream. 

Red Cherry Relish 

Four cups red cherries, measured 
after washing and pitting, 1 cup 
white vinegar, % cup honey, % cup 
brown sugar, 5 sticks cinnamon, 12 
whole cloves, 1 cup white raisins, 
and 1 cup chopped pecan or walnut 
meats. 

Combine the vinegar, honey and 
brown sugar and bring to a boil. Drop 
in the spices, which have been tied in 
a muslin bag. Simmer for 10 minutes. 
Then add the cherries and simmer 
gently for 1 hour. Add the raisins and 
and the nutmeats. Cook for 5 min- 
utes longer. Pour into freshly steril- 
ized jars and seal at once. 
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rwCKEN iW THE ROUGH 





Chicken in the Rough Restaurants are spreading like wildfire all over the country. Some 
of them, like that in the top picture, can serve a thousand guests at a sitting. Others, 
much smaller, like the one at the bottom, can serve only about a dozen. You drive up to 
the stand, a pretty girl with a most bewitching smile greets you with a tray of hot chick- 
en, shoe string potatoes, and hot tea biscuits and honey. The “honey” who serves you is 
good to look upon and as sweet as the “honey” you eat. The potatoes and the chicken are 
incidental but the fact that you are expected to eat without knife or fork is important 
because you can go back to the good old days of Adam and gnaw all the meat off 
the unjointed bones. 


A Million-Dollar Smile 


Chicken in the Rough; Tea Biscuits and Honey 
By E. R. Root 





It is our policy to foster or boost 
any and all new outlets for honey, as 
the pages of this journal will attest. 
This time I wish to draw your atten- 
tion to a new fad that is spreading 
like wildfire all over the country. I 
refer to restaurants and roadside 
stands that will serve what is called 
“Chicken in the Rough” and tea bis- 
cuits. The distinguishing, and I may 
say, the popular feature about it is, 
that no knives or forks are furnished 
except a tea spoon for coffee. Each 
guest is given half of a fried chicken 
done to a beautiful brown, shoe 
string potatoes, and last, but by no 
means least, hot tea biscuits and hon- 
ey, either from a drip cup or a one- 
ounce wide-mouth glass jar, all for 
fifty cents, coffee extra. You may 


have a knife and fork if you ask for 
them. 

The new type of menu of half a 
fried chicken is brought to you un- 
jointed and you are supposed to bite 
off the meat without any eating tools. 
If you happen to daub your ears in 
the process a liberal supply of paper 
napkins and a pail of warm water in 
the middle of the table are ready to 
use to “clean up’, if necessary. 

The tea biscuits and honey are a 
very important part of the menu. 
They both melt in the mouth and for 
the first time perhaps the guest finds 
how good the combination of hot tea 
biscuits and honey is. 

In California last spring my broth- 
er-in-law, L. W. Boyden, asked me 
if I had ever eaten chicken from 
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ear to ear. 

“No” I replied most emphatically. 
“Nor do I want to”. 

“Well, you will change your mind.” 

So saying he stopped at a roadside 
stand, (See Fig. 3) and out came a 
pretty girl dressed in red, white, 
and blue uniform, and with a million- 
dollar smile. 

“Will you have a regular dinner or 
‘Chicken in the Rough’?” 

My brother-in-law spoke before I 
could answer ‘“‘Chicken in the Rough 
with hot tea biscuits and honey for 
two”’. 

Sure enough it was a feast for a 
king. There is no artificial table eti- 
quette that makes it necessary for 
you to pick at the chicken with a 
knife and fork, get a part of the meat 
into your mouth and scatter the rest 
on your laps. You gnaw it off just as 
old Adam did thousands or millions 
of years ago. Chicken-in-the-Rough 
restaurants are getting us back to 
nature and common sense. 

I have found these places all over 
the country, roadside stands and big 
restaurants, where they can serve a 
thousand guests at a sitting. I ate at 
one such in Los Angeles where they 
served 1000 people at a sitting with 
500 waiting. 
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The pictures on previous page will 
show the large and small stands. 

Back of these “chicken in the 
rough” places is a syndicate that con- 
trols, under a patent, the general 
plan. If you don’t have a chicken-in- 
the-rough restaurant near you, write 
to Chicken in the Rough Syndicate, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and en- 
courage the idea of introducing hon- 
ey to the general public. 

To my mind this is one of the 
hopeful means of introducing honey 
in your vicinity. 

I venture to say that there are 
thousands of people who never tasted 
hot tea biscuits and honey, much less 
know how good they ere. If they eat 
at chicken-in-the-rough places they 
will soon know. They will buy a ten- 
pound pail of honey, and thus honey 
gets into the home. Honey should 
always be eaten with something 
else and the old-fashioned tea bis- 
cuits as are served every day in the 
South instead of bread go well with 


honey. 
If your local roadside house 
doesn’t know about this, write to 


Gleanings and we will furnish free a 
copy of this which you can hand out. 
It will work like magic to increase 
the sale of your honey. 





ADVERTISING THAT GETS ACTION 


By F. S. 


On page 246, April issue of Glean- 
ings, Dr. B. F. Beck has an answer 
as to value of honey through its ab- 
sorption by the body. The statement 
ties up with my idea of honey pro- 
motion and sale at lowest cost to op- 
erators., 

ANYTHING of real value, through 
trial, which has been accepted by the 
medical profession AS BENEFICIAL 
TO HEALTH is right down the alley 
the general public wats to travel. 
You may tell that public you have 
the makings for the greatest buns, 
pies, etc., imaginable but most pros- 
pects are not ambitious enough to 
buy. But the instant there is a story 
going round that their health can in 
some manner be improved by MOST 
ANY FAKE EVEN MODERATELY 
ADVERTISED they get all out of 
breath on their way to give it a trial. 
If it proves of real value you get the 
family and all the relatives listening 
to the story of what it has done for 
them. 

There is real advertising meat for 


Brasor 


increased sales in that answer given 
by Dr. Beck if put to work. Those of 
us most closely associated with the 
problems of honey distribution are 
all kids trying to give the honey 
game a push and many will adhere 
to tried methods which, from long 
practice, require but so many move- 
ments each season. Anything new 
will force the opening of another 
bag—and what’s inside may be hard 
to knead into a plan for real action. 
Real or imagined ailments always 
have a direct and sympathetic re- 
ception by the individual desiring to 
improve tne health. How well the 
industry is supplied with individuals 
agreeable to looking into a plan 
based upon the troubles of human- 
ity I do not know, but the thought 
has come to me that the situation 
might be worth the appointment of 
a committee to go into the question. 
Their reports would furnish the 
trade with additional data at least, 
even though turned down by the 
majority. 
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From the Field of Experience 





HIS FIRST JOB 


By Mrs. Leonard A. Thrall 


A boy and a dog, a roadside stand 
and honey for sale—here is oppor- 
tunity knocking at the door of any 
beekeeper’s son or daughter. This 
picture was taken in 1937 when John 
was 7 years old. A combined set of 
circumstances brought about the sit- 
uation: First, we had just moved to 
Minnesota from Iowa and our boy 
hadn’t made many new acquaint- 
ances; secondly, we had just bought 
a new piece of furniture and the 
crating beckoned for the boy to use 
that hammer and fix up a roadside 
stand; and, thirdly, Dad’s honey was 
ready for market. And when a boy 
reaches the mature age of 7, he needs 
jobs! I see no reason why boys and 
girls brought up in a town cannot be 
taught to have work and chores the 
same as boys and girls raised in the 
country. Then to discover that their 
efforts are immediately turned into 
profits creates the necessity of start- 
ing a bank account, one of life’s best 
lessons. 





A boy, a dog, and a honey stand. 


Since John had been accompany- 
ing me on my regular routes while 
we lived in Iowa, even though he 
had not taken an active part in sell- 
ing, he had acquired much knowl- 
edge about honey, bees, and the 
knack of approaching folks. Yet 
taking all the responsibility meant a 
new experience. Dad and I thought 
it would be a lark of a few days’ 
duration, but we were wrong. When 
business was slow at the stand, we 
packed both comb and liquid honey 
in his coaster wagon and he went 
from house to house, Since then he 
has acquired a bicycle and carries a 
supply in his basket. His business has 
grown so large that he hires one of 
his friends to solicit one side of the 
street as he takes the other. They get 
a commission and feel highly hon- 
ored to be a salesman. 

For the past three summers we 
have had a display at the County 
Fair and John has taken full charge 
in the mornings. He has them regis- 
ter for free recipes and shows the 
wax, candles, and baked goods dis- 
play with pride. His school friends 
envy the one fact that he has all of 
the honey he wants to eat. Now that 
John is 11, he has other jobs. He 
peddles almanacs four times a year 
and has a regular route of the local 
daily newspaper. He likes to cook 
and I am sending several of his sim- 
ple and most used recipes which I am 
sure any boy or girl could make with 
success. 

This cake recipe was brought from 
Denmark by my mother almost 50 
years ago and requires no icing since 
you sprinkle sugar on it when put- 
ting into the oven. 

Danish Honey Cake 

1 cup honey, 1 cup brown sugar, 1 
cup sour cream, 1 egg, 1 tsp. cinna- 
mon, % tsp. allspice, % tsp. ginger, 
%, tsp. cloves, % tsp. salt, ™% tsp. 
nutmeg. Put all the ingredients into 
a bowl and mix. Then add 2% cups 
of flour and 1 tsp. baking soda. 
Sprinkle with white sugar and bake 
in a moderate oven. 

Caramel Sauce for Ice Cream 

Boil 1 cup honey with % cup of 
coffee until it spins a thread. Cool 
and use over ice cream. 

Nutty Corn 

Cook together % cup honey, % 

cup water, 2 tbsp. vinegar, 2 tbsp. 
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butter until it forms a hard ball in 
cold water. Add a pinch of soda, stir 
vigorously and pour over 3 cups of 
popped corn and 1 cup of peanuts. 

We wish much success to all the 
new boys and girls who undertake 
selling honey for the first time this 
summer. Remember that good man- 
ners, a happy face, clean clothing, 
and beautifully wrapped honey will 
bring you lots of sales and the sat- 
isfaction that you are earning some- 
thing for yourself. 

Worthington, Minn. 


FINDING A QUEEN BEE 


By William Smukler 


Without having previously found 
a queen, I took a job in New York 
State with a beekeeper who owned 
twelve hundred colonies of bees. This 
was in the spring of ’37, which, you 
may recall, was bitterly cold. Yet on 
Thursday, May 12, twenty-five Ital- 
ian queens arrived by mail, another 
twenty-five on Friday and still an- 
other on Saturday. 

Saturday night at the supper table, 
the boss said, “Bill, Monday we’ll 
have to introduce those queens, even 
if this weather continues, for more 
queens are dated to arrive next 
week.”’ 

“Forewarned is forearmed’’, so 
Sunday afternoon, even though the 
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weather prohibited the bees from 
flying, I was at the bee yard. I pried 
open one of the hives and started in- 
specting the combs. The bees recipro- 
cated. The warm reception, that bod- 
ily warming, has to this day left 
embers in my mind. 

Look for a queen during apple 
bloom, for the number in the hive is 
then near the minimum; besides, the 
temperature is usually high enough 
so that any exposed brood would not 
be chilled. 

Stand at the side of the hive and 
direct a couple of gentle puffs of 
smoke at the guard bees, which are 
stationed at the entrance. Soon the 
guard bees will have filled their 
stomachs with honey, rendering 
them practically harmless. Then care- 
fully remove the top cover, simul- 
taneously using a little smoke. Too 
much smoke would cause the bees to 
move nervously about, and in such 
confusion the queen would be diffi- 
cult to find. 

Now pry loose the second frame, 
using either a hive tool or a screw 
driver, and then lift the comb gently, 
moving it from side to side. If this is 
not done carefully, some of the bees 
may be squeezed. Bees that are 
squeezed badly will emit the sting 
odor which may incite some of the 
other bees to sting. It is then im- 
portant that you do not make any 
sudden or jerky motion. Bees may 
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alight on you, but seldom sting un- 
less one makes a sudden movement. 

Both sides of the comb which you 
have just removed should be syste- 
matically scrutinized. The queen can 
be distinguished by her greater 
length, her wider abdomen and her 
deeper brown color. If she cannot 
be found on this comb, lean it on end 
against the front of the hive. 

Examine next the first frame, plac- 
ing it back in the hive. Repeat this 
last operation with each successive 
comb until the queen is found. Soon- 
er or later the seeker will be reward- 
ed for all his pains. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


eee 
A BACKYARD BEE-BAR 
By Harris C, Harvey 





Bees need water the same as any 
livestock. If it is not furnished to 
them or is not available from natur- 
al sources, they will look for it at 
watering troughs, pumps, bird-baths, 
and chicken, dog, or cat water dishes. 

If there is a leaky outside faucet 
alongside of your neighbor’s back 
door, you and your bees are in a 
fair way to be looked upon as a pub- 
lic nuisance. I know a fellow who 
spent oodles of time building a spe- 
cial bird-bath. He brought home 
rocks from all over the country and 
cast a big saucer so he would have 
something different from the Smiths 
and Joneses. One day he went out to 
gaze upon his masterpiece and count- 
ed 32 bees lined up around the 
perimeter. 

I never heard of a bee stinging 
anyone when it was busy gathering 
nectar, pollen, or water; but some 
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folks think that the chief end of bees 
is the south end and that they go 
about hunting for human beings and 
never fail to sting the victim when 
he is discovered. 

My little apiary is a long way 
from any natural water supply. I 
bought this place and my neighbors 
own theirs so we've all got to live 
here together as peaceably as possi- 
ble. So in order to insure domestic 
tranquility, etc., I had to do some- 
thing about a water cure. 

The steel drum shown in the pho- 
to had originally contained alcohol, 
so it was easy to clean out. Mounted 
on wheels it was easy to move when 
cutting the grass. The spigot was ad- 
justed so that a drop fell every 6 to 
10 seconds. Just enough to keep a 
little puddle in the depression in the 
flat rock under it. At first I tried a 
china saucer but the bees didn’t like 
it. The stone works ideally but they 
never did get over the idea of going 
to the source of supply—the spigot. 

I always supposed that a dripping 
faucet represented a terrific loss in 
water but I have been surprised at 
the length of time a drum of water 
lasts. Whenever I was working with 
the bees I put in a pailful or two. 
The last time I filled it was early in 
September and I dumped out a lot 
when I packed the hives the first 
week in November. 

The spigot should drip oftener in 
hot or dry weather and less often in 
cool or damp weather. Observation 
seemed to indicate that bees need 
less water when nectar is coming in, 
but there were always some there 
at any time. 


The only detrimental aspect of 


The watering trough for the bees, and a close-up 
of the spigot where the bees seem to like to gather. 
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the device is that visitors are inclined 
to think that I am feeding the bees 
syrup with which to fill the combs. 
I suppose some day the Bureau of 
Standards will be around to investi- 
gate. 

Williamsville, N. Y. 


RADIO PUBLICITY 


By Penn G. Snyder 


We beekeepers should appreciate 
the free advertising we receive from 
such talks as that by Mr. Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy. 

We came in for some additional 
radio publicity when a question was 
propounded to the program known 
as “Information Please’. These brain 
trusters are a pretty hard bunch to 
stump, but the following question 
did the trick. 

‘“‘What animal has a mother but no 
father?” 

Mr. Kieran came to the conclusion 
that it was not according to nature’s 
rule and he loudly proclaimed that 
he would have to be shown. The re- 
maining experts were equally in the 
dark but took it in a quieter mood 
than did Mr. Kieran. 

There was no doubt this question 
could have been answered truthfully 
in a numker of ways—however, the 
accepted answer was, .‘“‘a drone hon- 
eybee’’. 

The following question given the 
same night met with the same result 
—failure of the brain trust. 

“What animal is it, that if all of 
them were dead, could none-the-less 
be reproduced at will and with the 
greatest of ease?” 

As the experts were stumped again 
Mr. Fadiman gave the answer—the 
mule. 

Trotwood, Ohio. 


HOW TO PAINT QUEENS 


By H. J. Rahmlow 


Last spring we painted over 100 
queens with an acetone paint without 
the loss of a single queen. We find 
that the painted queens are easier 
to find in the colony; we can in that 
way keep a record of their age and 
also determine if they have been su- 
perseded or not. 

The paint we are using is made of 
acetone in which has been dissolved 
enough colored celluloid to give it 
the consistency of thin paint. This 
paint has been used by the Bee Cul- 
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ture Laboratories for a number of 
years with excellent results. 

The acetone may be purchased 
from your druggist and if you do not 
have a colored toothbrush or cannot 
get a cheap one at a dime store, per- 
haps the druggist can provide some 
pieces of colored celluloid. 

Acetone dries extremely fast. That 
is its chief value in painting queens. 
By the time the queen is replaced on 
the frame, the paint is perfectly dry 
and without odor. 

The paint should be kept in a small 
vial tightly closed with a cork. In the 
cork we place a small nail with a 
rounded point which is used as a 
dauber. The queen is held firmly in 
the fingers, and the thorax is painted 
with either one or two colors. The 
colors we like best are red and yel- 
low. Combinations of these two can 
be used to denote different ages of 
queens. 

Enamels may not dry fast enough 
and consequently smear. Occasional 
reports from beekeepers to the effect 
that queens have been balled after 
having been painted might indicate 
that such paints do not lose their 
odor quickly enough. Using the ace- 
tone paint we have not seen a single 
case of queen loss. 

Beekeepers who find it difficult to 
hold the queen carefully enough to 
avoid injury should not attempt to 
paint them. Practice on drones first. 

Madison, Wis. 
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“You can always tell when Jones is in his 
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COMMENTS ON MR. BAIN’S 
ARTICLE 


By E. S. Miller 

Mr. Bain’s article on queen-rear- 
ing, June 1941, Gleanings, p. 364, is 
of timely interest. However, I trust 
that he will pardon me if I offer a 
few criticisms. 

Step 5. I do not see any advantage 
in moving the queen to the top story 
and the grafted queen cells below. It 
certainly involves time and labor 
and there is danger of the cells be- 
ing destroyed by a flying virgin en- 
tering the hive, as they sometimes 
do. 

Step 6. With adverse weather and 
with nectar and pollen not available, 
it is better not to try to rear queens 
if quality is desired. One can not ex- 
pect to secure the best or even good 
queens reared under unfavorable 
conditions. 

Step 7. It is a mistake to try to 
requeen a full colony by inserting a 
queen cell where there is unsealed 
brood. The bees are as apt to start 
new queen cells as though none had 
been introduced, and after the choice 
queen emerges she is almost sure to 
decamp, often taking along with her 
a prime swarm. 

Our method. Starting with a 
strong colony, Demareed eight or ten 
days previously, we set aside the 
lower story containing the queen and 
unsealed brood, as does Mr. Bain. 
The food chamber and sealed brood 
are then set down on the bottom 
board with a queen excluder under- 
neath to screen out any flying vir- 
gins and the brood is carefully ex- 
amined to be sure there are no queen 
cells or virgins present. Next, we 
graft one or more cell bars with lar- 
vae from our best breeding stock, 
inserting them between the frames 
of sealed brood. We do not return the 
brood chamber containing the queen 
and unsealed brood to its original 
position until the grafted cells are 
capped, usually in about five days, 
as it is believed that the larvae of 
these cells will be better fed if no 
other larvae are present in the hive. 
In ten days from the time of grafting 
the cells will be ready for distribu- 
tion to nuclei. 

To start a nucleus we simply take 
from a Demareed colony one or two 
frames of sealed brood with honey 
and adhering bees and place them 
in an empty hive on a new stand, 
with a ripe queen cell. The hive en- 


Apparently Mr. Beutler’s 
bees find plenty of nectar. 
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trance is restricted to about 3”x%” 
and is stuffed with grass to retard 
the escape of the old bees until some 
of the brood emerges and to prevent 
robbing. The grass will wilt down 
in a day or two, releasing the bees. 
Usually the nuclei are not disturbed 
until after the young queens begin 
laying, say about ten or twelve days, 
as young queens are skittish and lia- 
ble to fly out, never to return. 

The above may not be suitable for 
commercial queen-rearing or where 
quality is not a prime consideration, 
but for the apiarist or honey pro- 
ducer interested in rearing the very 
best queens with a minimum of la- 
bor, I know of no better method. For 
those not adept at grafting cells, Mr. 
Bain’s method of securing larvae or 
the method of Dr. C. C. Miller as 
shown in A B C and X Y Z of Bee 
Culture should prove satisfactory. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 


eee 
BEES ON A CITY ROOF 


By C. R. Beutler 

One doesn’t have to live in the 
country to keep bees. I have kept 
bees in closely built-up Chicago for 
twenty years, and twelve years in 
Cicero. 

My father kept bees in Europe 
when I was a child. We all liked the 
bees, but we liked honey still better. 
I use it a lot instead of sugar. 

For the winter I pack each colony 
in a larger box with hay around it 
leaving only a small entrance. I have 
not lost a colony in ten years, ex- 
cept last spring I found three colo- 
nies without queens, but by requeen- 
ing promptly they were saved. 

My average honey supply is from 
50 pounds to 250 pounds per colony. 
I never use a protection of any kind, 
not even a smoker. I just light a 
cigar, roll up my sleeves and go to it. 

The state bee inspector always 
found my colonies in Al condition. 

After I supply my relatives and 
friends with honey, I sell the rest 
for 50c a quart. Most of the people 
bring their own jars. One family in 
particular always orders their honey 
for the year in advance, 5 to 6 gal- 
lons for a family of four. 

Cicero, Ill. 
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Some of the articles turned 
from maple and walnut woods 


BEESWAX USED IN CRAFT WORK 


By Benj. Nielsen 


During drouth years with partial 
or total honey crop failures, many a 
beekeeper has been forced to look to 
other fields of endeavor to supple- 
ment the income derived from the 
efforts of the bees. As often is the 
case, an avocation may become a vo- 
cation. Such proved to be true in the 
writer’s case. For a number of years 
I had experienced no small pleasure 
in finding easy ways to make the 
many repairs necessary in the up- 
keep of a home; spending odd mo- 
ments in the designing and making 
of novelties and small pieces of 
furniture. With more time on my 
hands I took up this craft work in 
earnest. 

One of the accompanying illustra- 
tions shows a few of the articles 
turned out from walnut and maple 
woods. All projects are prepared 
with the idea of showing interested 
craftsmen how to proceed. Step-by- 
step pictures are taken, as well as 
pictures showing the completed arti- 
cle in use. Each project is accompa- 
nied by dimensional drawings and an 
explanatory write-up. The completed 
projects appear in three mechanical 






and two craftwork magazines which, 
no doubt, go into the homes of many 
of Gleanings’ readers. 

In my lathe turning work, I find 
that a piece of beeswax placed in the 
cup tailstock center makes an ex- 
cellent lubricant for the dead center 
end of wood turnings. It keeps the 
wood from burning and does not 
stain the wood as ordinary oil does. 
In fact, beeswax is vastly superior to 
any oil for this purpose; oil may and 
does spatter badly ruining valuable 
materials. 

Each new season we keep hoping 
the bees will keep us so busy there 
will not be time to work at the 
lathe. We never quite lose faith in 
the bees. ““Once a beekeeper always 
a beekeeper” is right! 

Aurora, Nebr. 


Left: Placing beeswax in cup tailstock 
center. 

Below: Beeswax is superior to any oil, mak- 

ing an excellent lubricant for the 

dead center end of wood turnings. 
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SECOND GLANCES 


By C. M. Isaacson 





G. A. Pauli has furnished many 
striking cover pictures for Glean- 
ings, but I believe the one for the 
June issue leads them all in ‘“audi- 
ence appeal’. Beekeepers’ should 
show it to non-beekeeping friends 
who are afraid of bees. 

The Madison Bee Culture Labora- 
tory under the direction of Dr. Far- 
rar is really performing invaluable 
work for apiculture in general (page 
357)—for the ordinary beekeeper 
rarely can afford to take the chance 
of loss that comes with extensive ex- 
periment; he must usually stick to 
methods that, even if not strictly the 
best, are fairly well proven, a process 
which is not conducive to progress. 
The testing by the laboratory of 
many different lines of stock is one 
example. 

Among other things developed 
through the work in Madison, the 
gorging of bees to insure safe intro- 
duction of queens (through spraying 
and other ways) is practical, In my 
own case, it was entirely successful 
in the case of package bees installed 
this spring. Their two-queen system 
is also of value, but a straight two- 
queen method would seem to involve 
too much manipulation for many 
commercial beekeepers. Further ex- 
— may simplify it considera- 

y. 

Mr. Bain’s plan of queen-rearing 
for home use (page 364) is similar in 
some respects to the Miller plan, 
with the added advantage of keep- 
ing the rearing colonies queenright. 
It should produce good queens at lit- 
tle cost, and so be of real value to 
many apiarists. 

The article on page 366 may de- 
scribe three pioneer beekeepers, but 
also three very successful ones if one 
can judge by the accompanying pho- 
tos. They are working at Nature’s 
most interesting vocation in an envi- 
able habitat (made so through their 
own work). 

_ For those who are in sumac locali- 

ties, R. V. Gordon’s piece on smoker 
fuel (page 368) will make welcome 
reading. Perhaps such an ideal fuel 
could even be sold to those who live 
where it cannot be obtained—it 
would be worth a trial. 

That honey is too often considered 
as only a cold weather food is all too 
true (page 370). Mrs. Neilsen’s “No 
Vacation for Honey” campaign will 
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meet with the full approval of bee- 
keepers everywhere; and through 
her pages, she is doing her part to 
bring it about. 

Mr. Jessup wants to know of some 
way of obtaining nearly 100% queen 
acceptance (page 373). Why not try 
the spray and direct release method 
developed by the Madison Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory? And when done 
properly, the smoke method (most 
recently described by Emil Fernes 
in the June, 1936, Gleanings) is sim- 
ple, quick and sure. This spring I 
used it when making divisions, 
smoking in each queen (from the 
mailing cage) as the division was 
made, and had safe introduction as 
well as nearly immediate egg laying 
in every case. 

For those who can take advantage 
of it, Editor Root’s description of the 
“fountain of youth area” in Florida 
should prove of real interest. It is 
good to read of people like Mr. and 
Mrs. Felts and their kind; we need 
many more like them who are lead- 
ing useful and happy lives instead of 
“retiring”, so to speak. 

It is certainly unfortunate to have 
a loss of good honey such as Mr. 
Mraz had when using Methyl Bro- 
mide (page 376) but he deserves 
thanks for warning others as he has 
done. His advice to ‘‘make haste 
slowly” when using chem‘cals 
around honey is sound, and I think it 
should be applied to the carbolic acid 
method of honey removal as well. 

It should make us all extremely 
aware of our fortune in living in our 
as yet peaceful and happy country, 
and determine to keep it so, when 
one reads the short article sent from 
England by Mr. Wadey (page 378). 
It is very evident that the beekeep- 
ers, as well as all English folk, are 
“carrying on”. 

If water for queens en route will 
reduce poor arrivals and superse- 
dure (page 383), we can trust our 
Southern queen shippers to devise 
some means of furnishing it. Any 
contribution to this perhaps most 
troublesome of all present-day prob- 
lems is worthy of careful trial. 

With large sugar stocks on hand, 
the assertion in the June American 
Honey Institute News Notes that 
honey prices will depend considera- 
bly on the publicity that honey will 
receive from now on is doubly true. 
We should remember that the Insti- 
tute can give us this publicity, if we 
support it properly. 

Middle River, Minnesota. 
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Editorials 
Repellents in So far repellents helped out wonderfully in the sugar 


Arsenical Dusts that will keep bees 
and Sprays Againaway from poisons 

to destroy noxious 

insects have not 
made much headway, say scientific 
men, but they all express the hope 
that if we keep at it long enough we 
shall find something that will save 
the bees. ; 

In the Bee World for April, Lon- 
don, England, it is stated that— 

If justice is not done to beekeepers in 
this matter some of us will begin to agi- 
tate for an application of the salutary 
method which was used in Germany. * * * 
All moving of bees into the area was for- 
bidden, and the fruit growers were told 
that they must keep bees themselves. * * * 
We should add that we have little quarrel 
with fungicides—indeed we use them our- 
self on some trees and crops. Some are not 
quite harmless to bees but ordinary care 
will obviate any risk from this source. The 
case is quite otherwise with arsenical in- 
secticides and we consider that their use 
should be under some measure of control. 

It would seem that our friends on 
the other side of the great ocean are 
having their troubles with arsenicals. 
The remedy is to keep everlastingly 
after research work to find a repel- 
lent that will protect the bees. 


While it has often 
been stated in these 
pages that honey 
does not necessarily 
follow sugar up and 
down, yet it is true that economic 
conditions that affect the price of one 
are quite apt to affect the price of the 
other. If the conditions are such that 
sugar rises in price along with many 
other foods, honey is almost sure to 
do the same. 

Sugar is advancing slowly. No one 
knows how extended the advance 
will be; no one can tell that another 
set of conditions may not cause the 
tide to ebb instead of flow. 

In general, food prices have ad- 
vanced from 10 to 20%. We under- 
stand that there is no shortage of 
sugar, and yet, increasing cost of 
labor, of transportation, of selling, 
and the shrinking of the dollar in 
purchasing power, all contribute to 
higher prices. Honey already shows 
evidence cf a stiffening market. 

In the other war honey production 


Honey Prices 
May Rise with 
Other Foods 


shortage. If there should be a short- 
age, honey would help out again. Of 
course, many bakers and other food 
manufacturers already know that 
honey as a substitute for sugar is bet- 
ter than sugar in many ways. This is 
no time to speak of honey as just 
another form of sugar. Neither is it a 
time to disregard the many valuable 
properties of honey,—such as the 
hygroscopic properties, the mineral 
content, nor to ignore the clear cut 
opinions of doctors, etc. 


Differences in 
Seasons 


Looking back over 
two decades, rec- 
ords show that in 
1921 the major honey flow from clo- 
vers in the vicinity of Medina began 
May 22. Last year, 1940, the major 
flow started July 2, following a cold, 
rainy June. The honey season this 
year (this is June 4) promises to be 
early and is due to begin when the 
weather becomes settled. 

Due to the variation of seasons 
beekeepers must apply apiary man- 
agement that will meet the needs of 
any eventuality. 


Burning Ground A few years ago at 
in Front of Dis- the Ontario Bee- 
eased Colonies keepers’  Associa- 

tion meeting in 

Toronto, one of the 
speakers, Dr. E. J. Dyce, then pro- 
vincial apiarist, suggested as a pre- 
cautionary measure against’ the 
spread of AFB that the ground in 
front of infected hives be burned to 
destroy spores, especially where in- 
crease is made on stands that form- 


erly contained diseased colonies. 

This procedure sounds sensible. 
eee 

Our Industry’s The ignorance in 


Greatest Need general concerning 
honey is deplora- 
ble. What is needed most is more 
consumer interest in honey. This is 
coming—slowly perhaps—but sure- 
ly. The American Honey Institute is 
doing a marvelous piece of work in 
creating more consumer interest in 


honey, which, by the way, is the 
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very foundation of our beekeeping 
industry. 

If all the beekeepers in the U. S. 
A. (800,000, more or less) and those 
affiliated with our industry would 
work harder at acquiring and dis- 
seminating authentic information on 
the merits of honey, the demand 
would increase measurably. Let’s do 
our part. 

eee 

Give Two Supers When nectar is 
at One Time coming in rapidly, 

as it does when 
honey plants are plentiful, weather 
conditions favorable, and ‘colonies 
very populous, it does no harm to 
give a strong colony two supers in- 
stead of one. When conditions are 
right a very populous colony will fill 
a standard super containing drawn 
combs with nectar in a few days. 

According to work done at the 
Pacific States Bee Culture Labora- 
tory (see April, 1939, Gleanings, 
pages 206-207) the average sugar 
content of nectars is about 25% to 
30%. Some nectars run as high as 
70% and others as low as 3% sug- 
ar. If the average concentration is 
30% bees would have to handle 
266 pounds of nectar in the pro- 
duction of 100 pounds of honey. 

When nectar is brought from the 
fields it is spread through the 
available empty combs in order 
that the bees may evaporate the 
water content by fanning. It is 
quite necessary that ample comb 
space be available for storage of nec- 
tar and evaporation of moisture con- 
tent. Comb space or supers provided 
in plenty of time help to insure more 
surplus honey,and, incidentally, re- 
duces swarming. 

eee 

The Honeys of There is a more or 
the South, Both less current im- 
Dark and Light, pression in the 
of Good Flavor North that all 

southern honeys 

are either dark or 
if light are off-flavored. The writer 
has been in the South and Southwest 
many times and he can say without 
fear of contradiction that the dark 
honeys of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Florida are of good 
flavor. The dark honey of the Coast- 
al Plain is a mixture of summer hon- 
ey from various sources principally 
from the black gum trees. Although 
very dark the senior editor liked it 
so well that he ordered from F. B. 
Meacham of State College, Raleigh, 
10 pounds for use on pancakes. Other 
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light honeys of good flavor are sour- 
wood and gallberry of the Carolinas, 
tupelo, the palmettos, and orange of 
Florida; the mesquite and guajillo, 
cotton of Texas; alfalfa, sage, and 
orange of Southern California. 

The only unpalatable honey of 
Alabama is bitter weed but that is 
excellent for the breeding of pack- 
age bees. 

The honeys of the South are so 
good that they are all consumed 
where produced. 

eee 

Federal Restric- Like it or not, it is 
tions on Honey no more permissa- 
Labels ble under Federal 

regulations cover- 

ing inter-state ship- 
ments to refer to honey on the label 
as a “health sweet” or a “health 
food”. No more can a cereal, a flour, 
package food, or any canned product, 
be mentioned in a label declaration 
as a “health food” if and when the 
product crosses a state line. If these 
regulations are not already in effect 
in some states it is probable they 
soon will be. The authorities claim 
that the terms in question have so 
often been over-worked and misap- 
plied that their use has been banned 
on all label declarations of foods. 

Again it is probable that Federal 
and State food regulations will ‘e- 
come more stringent yet and there- 
fore beekeepers or packers of honey 
better not make any claims for hon- 
ey as a food or medicine on any label 
other than to declare the quantity in 
pounds or ounces, the source and 
the purity of the product. A bee- 
keeper must say “From the apiary of” 
—or ‘Produced by—’’; but one who 
buys his honey must say on the label 
“Packed by—” or “Distributed by 
—”’, with name and address. 

Either the producer or packer can 
under the regulations of Section 403 
(e) (1) give out information on the 
label which clearly sets forth the 
facts but he must be able to prove 
the facts or be subject to a fine. But 
to be safe, it is better not to extoll the 
virtues of honey on the label until 
we know what we can say. The vir- 
tues or talking points in favor of 
honey better be left to a separate 
circular which must not be included 
in the box or carton of honey. 

Any statement made in favor of 
honey as a food or medicine in any 
circular, booklet, or book, can be 
made provided the books or circu- 
lars are not made a part of the label 
declaration in or a part of the ship- 
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ment of honey. That means that 
such circulars may not be put in a 
box or case containing honey. Bee- 
keepers can hand out, send out by 
mail, or express any literature on the 
merits of honey as a food. The Food 
and Drug Administration does not 
claim to have jurisdiction on such 
matter unless it is made part and 
parcel of a label declaration cover- 
ing a food. 

A case has recently come up in a 
Federal Court and so the Senior Edi- 
tor went down to Washington to find 
out with the result as stated above. 

The writer is convinced that W. G. 
Campbell, Commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a fair man, one who has 
always been a friend of the beekeep- 
er. This was shown emphatically 
when the corn sugar people, some 
years ago, tried to put their product 
in all foods without a declaration of 
its presence. He was 100% with the 
beekeepers then. In the present case 
he will be fair in his interpretation. 

eee 
The Destruction Referring to the 
of Bees from Air- discussion on pages 
plane Dusting— 296 2nd 318 of our 
Again May issue we have 
taken the matter 
up further with of- 
ficials of the Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C., and the state en- 
tomologists. The general verdict is 
that most of the repellents mixed 
with arsenical dusts or sprays are 
volatile and that therefore their po- 
tency so far as keeping the bees 
away, is limited to too short a period 
to do much good. None of the officials 
are giving up the hope that some 
form of repellent will yet be found 

that will be effective. 

Right here, if beekeepers and bee 
journals take the defeatest attitude, 
giving up all hope that we can save 
the bees, the matter will be forgotten 
by the powers that be with the re- 
sult that the destruction of our 
property and all hope of a honey 
crop will be destroyed. 

We find that the Government and 
State men are most sympathetic and 
are giving the problem their most 
careful study and research. They are 
as anxious to save the bees as we 
are and it is to be hoped that a plan 
can be worked out to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. 

Spreading dust from the ground 
is bad enough but scattering it by 
airplane is infinitely worse. It is the 
plane-dusting that has made trou- 
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ble for beekeepers all over the Unit- 
ed States. 

The repressive measures to keep 
noxious insects under control is thus 
defined in a late release from the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine: 

The development of new methods of in- 
secticide applications is expected to in- 
crease insect mortality while at the same 
time decreasing the number of applica- 
tions required. The use of insecticidal 
sprays, to which a “sticker” has been add- 
ed will insure that the insecticide remains 
on the foliage despite frequent rains, which 
will obviate the necessity of almost daily 
treatment which has been necessary dur- 
ing the rainy season for the past two 
years. 

Furthermore, the Federal officials ad- 
vised that new methods of application now 
being made available will obviate the ne- 
cessity of airplane dusting. 

eee 


Don’t Experiment There is a tendency 
on Too Large a_ on the part of some 
Scale beekeepers to ex- 

periment rather ex- 

tensively with bees, 
perhaps to the detriment of the hon- 
ey crop. A certain amount of experi- 
mentation seems necessary for the 
advancement of the art of honey 
production. At present the bee cul- 
ture field stations are conducting 
some worthwhile experiments along 
this line. 

One without experience, back-lot 
or commercial, is not qualified or 
equipped to conduct experiments 
scientifically. His observations and 
deductions may be faulty. However, 
this should not bar him from trying 
out, on a moderate scale, some ideas 
on apiary management or bee equip- 
ment that appear to have merit. 

Don’t try out what appears to be 
a good idea on all of your colonies. 
Experiment on a few. Those not 
used in the experiment will then 
serve as checks. It is wise to experi- 
ment on a few in an attempt to prove 
or disprove the possible merits of 
some idea, rather than use the en- 
tire apiary or apiaries for the experi- 
ment and thus run the risk of jeop- 
ardizing the possibilities of securing 
the maximum honey crop. In the 
final analysis it is high per colony 
averages of surplus honey secured 
that counts in beekeeping. 

Furthermore, many ideas that ap- 
pear to be new are, as a matter of 
fact, old and practically valueless, 
having been tried out years ago. 
Those who will take the time to pe- 
ruse carefully back pages of lead- 
ing bee journals and bee books will 
discover that some of the new ideas, 
so-called were tried out years ago. 
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From North, East, West and South 








NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, June 4. 


The weather for 
May was of many 
varieties. Anything 
one might write of a 
locality might be 
questioned by a res- 
ident only a few 
miles distant for the 
above reason. In 
fact, we would be 
surprised if there were not a come- 
back something like this: “It was not 
like that in my locality”. In fact we 
are still having unsettled weather at 
this late date (June 4). 

Our rainfall has been much heavi- 
er than for many years past; in fact, 
in some localities all records have 
been broken, There has been a gen- 
eral complaint from orchardists that 
their bees could not work in the 
orchards because of the rain. Right 
here we were called to the telephone 
to hear the complaint of a beekeeper 
who was careful to have bees in his 
cherry orchard. He said: “I had trou- 
ble to get bees in on account of so 
much rain. They did very little good 
for the same reason and now when 
my poor crop is ripe we have had a 
cloudburst and the entire crop is 
ruined’. It is unusual here to have 
rain at this time and if we do and 
the hot sun comes out, the fruit is 
gone. Only a few miles distant the 
cherry crop is the best in years. 

The Condition of Bees has been in- 
fluenced greatly by the weather. 
Some districts report excessive 
swarming, others no swarming at all. 
Some beekeepers have been com- 
pelled to feed to keep their colonies 
alive till the fruit bloom came. 
Package bee dealers have had their 
troubles. Very few of them hjave 
been able to keep up their orders for 
queens. There is less complaint as 
time moves on. 

The Honey Crop has suffered in 
places for the same reasons. The or- 
ange flow was slow and limited in 
volume. Extraction is over in the 
sage, orange, and eucalyptus districts 
and in many instances the result is 
disappointing. Thus far we have had 
little complaint of spray poisoning. 
There is a shortage of fruit bloom 
honey this year because of the unus- 
ual amount of rain. Orange and sage 








are not up to standard of quality 
and prices offered are not attractive 
to producers. 

Beeswax: There is a good demand 
for beeswax and only a limited sup- 
ply available. 

Miscellaneous: Our State Associa- 
tion is working earnestly for better 
marketing conditions of honey and 
we can at least report some progress. 
The report abroad that beekeepers 
are selling out and discontinuing the 
business does not apply to California. 
To the contrary, we hear of more go- 
ing in and, best of all, they are going 
in better prepared financially and 
better students of their subject. This 
is all good.—Cary W. Hartman, 
Oakland, Calif. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, June 1. 


Weather: June Ist 
finds the  weath- 
er most enjoyable. 
Throughout May we 
could not complain 
so far as human 
comfort was con- 
cerned, but it was 
not the best for tue 
gathering of honey. 
Night after night we would put on 
extra blankets. One beekeeper, when 
hauling bees, told the writer that he 
had on his shirt, a sweater, a coat, 
and an overcoat, and then thought 
he would freeze. Most of the time it 
was just too cool for best results 
from the black sage and the orange. 

Honey Crop: We are still of the 
opinion expressed in our last letter. 
When mecsured by our best seascns, 
if the black sage and the orange 
produce a one-half crop it will be 
all we expect; orange from ten to an 
occasional sixty pound per colony, 
black and purple sage about the 
same. The prospects from white 
sage, wild buckwheat, and later hon- 
eys are much more encouraging. 

Miscellaneous: Taking Southern 
California as a whole the colonies 
averaged stronger in bees and stores 
at the beginning of the honey flow 
than at any season in the past 20 
years. It is easy to guess what took 
place in many apiaries. The crowd- 
ed condition and the intermittant 
honey-gathering weather induced 
the bees to build queen cells with 
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the result that practically every bee- 
keeper filled every available hive 
and had bees to spare. Great clusters 
would gather near the apiary and as 
one beekeeper expressed it, “I gath- 
ered tubsful and sowed them around 
and let them enter any hive they 
wished”. Many of these colonies 
would fill a super and then swarm 
until, as another fellow expressed it, 
“There was nothing left but a hand- 
ful of bees and a few drones”. Veri- 
ly, some of us have a lot yet to learn. 
Black sage made a most satisfactory 
growth but the weather was not the 
only drawback in securing honey. 
Weevil was very bad in some locali- 
ties. This does not occur every year 
but seems to be worse during cooler 
seasons and those of heavy rainfall. 
We never saw a good crop from the 
sage when the weevil were plentiful. 

White sage and wild buckwheat 
are now in full bloom but the honey 
flow from that source is not nearly 
up to what we had hoped it would 
be: The weather is about fifteen de- 
grees too cool for best results in 
honey gathering. Blue curl is starting 
and promises to give some honey. 
This plant that comes up on many 
of the fields after the grain has been 
harvested sometimes gives us a nice 
honey flow. It seems to be what some 
call a drouth plant and after the 
first rain it is over for that year. 

If the number of colonies of bees 
on our back country ranges are any 
criterion to go by, the crop back 
there should be immense. Beekeepers 
have filled every available hive and 
hundreds of men and boys have 
caught swarms. It seems as though 
every out-of-the-way nook and cor- 
ner harbors a dozen or more colonies. 
Now if we should get a good price for 
what honey we make the fever will 
be on and the “would-be” beekeep- 
ers will be plentiful. 

Another unfavorable condition 
and one not usually observed by the 
average beekeeper was the low sugar 
content in the nectar of the orange 
this year. One could shake the nec- 
tar from the blossoms and the bees 
would be passing the bloom and 
working on the alfilerae and mus- 
tard. Colonies would bring in fifteen 
pounds or more during the day and 
next morning they would have lost 
ten or twelve pounds. 

Was much interested in that part 
of friend Byer’s article in June 
Gleanings, “Cover Afforded by Poli- 
cies”. It sounds to me to be very 
much the proper thing and am afraid 
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that they are way ahead of us fel- 
lows on this side of the line.—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, Calif. 

eee 


TEXAS, June 1. 


_ Weather: The weath- 
j}er for May must 
1 have been very much 
to the liking of the 
bees. Up to April 27 
the condition of the 
bees was excellent, 
the remainder of the 
month and during a 
few days of May cold 
rains and low temperatures made it 
impossible for the bees to bring in 
stores from the field. As a result the 
bees had a large population and no 
stores the first part of May. 

Plant Conditions: The weather 
changed and intermittent clouds, sun- 
shine, and rain have produced one 
of the greatest growths of vegetable 
life seen in Texas in many years. Ev- 
erything that could bloom did. In 
many places beekeepers reported 
honey flows from three or four ma- 
jor honey plants at the same time. 
The first reports were of guajillo- 
catsclaw, then came catsclaw-white 
brush, and now horsemint is making 
a record for a honey flow. Beekeep- 
ers are so busy looking after their 
colonies that they have no time to 
talk about their favorite pastimes. 
This heavy honey flow seems to be 
quite universal. 

Some few beekeepers reported the 
loss of a few bees from starvation 
the first of the month and since then 
numerous cases have been reported 
of hives being in poor condition due 
to the loss of much brood by chilling 
during the cold period. On the last 
day of the month the horsemint flow 
is still coming in and from the looks 
of the plants it will continue for at 
least two weeks. If the beekeepers 
furnish the room, this year will see 
a record-breaking crop of horsemint 
honey in southwest Texas. Two 
scales on record give an idea of the 
flow during the month. The first hive 
shows that the real honey flow com- 
menced on May 15 with the hive 
weighing 108 pounds. The same hive 
weighed 178.5 pounds on May 30. 
This addition in weight is all stores 
brought in by the bees. The second 
hive on the 15th weighed 93.5 
pounds, and on May 30 weighed 
147.5 pounds, this being stores 
brought in by the bees.—H. B. Parks, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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NORTH DAKOTA, June 5. 

Weather: Rainfall 
has been fairly 
| heavy and general 
i throughout North 
Dakota during April 
and May which is a 
welcome relief after 
the recent years of 
drouth. The _ pro- 
longed periods of 
cloudy, cool weather accompanying 
the rains confined the bees to their 
hives a great deal but it appears to 
have done them no harm inasmuch 
as colonies are built up to good 
strength. Some bee yards have al- 
ready been giving trouble from 
swarming. Recent examinations of 
bee yards in the Fargo vicinity have 
shown them to be in excellent con- 
dition from the standpoint of 
strength of the colonies but for the 
most part they were getting low on 
stores. Whenever the weather was 
fit for gathering, the bees worked 
vigorously on dandelion, wild fruit 
bloom, and other nectar and pollen 
sources. 

Honey Plants: At present the yel- 
low sweet clover is coming rapidly 
into bloom and will soon be joined 
by the white sweet clover which be- 
gins a couple of weeks later. These 
two bid well to furnish abundance of 
bloom this season. With plenty of 
sunshine the plants will yield abun- 
dantly. 

In general, the plants are in ex- 
cellent condition and abundance 
along roadsides and in fields. While 
prospects for sweet clover appear 
better than they have been in a long 
time, the number of hives is proba- 
bly a third or more less than that of 
ten years ago. Low honey prices and 
generally trying conditions have dis- 
couraged many but already a re- 
newed interest in beekeeping is ap- 
parent. Another cent or two increase 
in the price of honey per pound 
would attract many back into the 
ranks of beekeeping. 

Miscellaneous: Bee inspection has 
already begun for the season with 
three deputy inspectors in the field. 
At the recent session of the legisla- 
ture some changes were enacted in 
the bee law which should reflect a 
benefit. The most important change 
was the elimination of the ten cent 
per hive inspection fee which had 
been enforced during the past bien- 
nium and was in general disfavor 
because the fees collected went into 
the general fund instead of to the 
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support of the bee inspection pro- 
gram. The license fee, however, was 
retained but modified to provide for 
a $1.00 bee license fee with an ad- 
ditional three cents per hive tax to 
be paid into the State Department of 
Agriculture for the support of the 
inspection work. This, together with 
a continuing appropriation of $1000 
for the biennium, constitutes the 
funds for the work and is expected 
to provide for an adequate inspec- 
tion program. Recently an effort 
was made to establish an ordinance 
to prohibit the keeping of bees in 
one of our cities. In the hearing 
which followed, it was brought out 
that all the complaints related to one 
man’s apiary and none were directed 
against any of the other beekeepers. 
The city commissioners decided that, 
under the circumstances, an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the keeping of bees 
in all parts of the city was too broad 
and that they would follow a policy 
of warning a beekeeper upon receiv- 
ing complaints that his bees were a 
nuisance; then if the beekeeper failed 
to correct the situation within a rea- 
sonable time, he would be ordered to 
move his hives outside the city lim- 
— A. Munro, Fargo, North Da- 
ota. 


eee 
MONTANA, June 3. 
Weather: Our snowfall in the 


mountains was far below normal and 
many predicted a serious drouth, but 
of late there has been sufficient rains 
to make up our deficiency in mois- 
ture. At the Gaglogly Ranch where I 
have some bees it rained four inches 
the last day in May. Some bees have 
been kept in the hives of late be- 
cause of scattered showers and wind. 

Market: There is a healthy demand 
for honey.All large lots have long 
since been sold. Some beekeepers 
have been in a position to get some 
to supply their own trade. We are 
getting foundation but where the 
wax comes from I don’t know. 

Miscellaneous: We had the West- 
ern Montana beekeepers’ picnic at 
Tucker Crossing Sunday. Some bee- 
keepers 175 miles from here attend- 
ed. We had a pot luck dinner with 
coffee, lemonade, and ice cream 
furnished by the committee. 

Dr. Mills, head of the State Ento- 
mology Department attended. He 
gave us an outline of the work of the 
bee inspector and other work he 
hopes to accomplish in the future. 
This is the first year Montana has 
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had a state inspector in eight years. 
Dr. Mills had with him the state bee 
inspector, Mr. Joseph F. Reinhardt, 
from the State University of Minne- 
sota. We are very favorably im- 
pressed with our new set-up and we 
expect the apiarists to cooperate 100 
per cent. 

The bees are doing very nicely 
and prospects are fair for a good 
honey crop. Much of the alfalfa was 
harrowed this year and this made 
the dandelions very short, causing a 
shortage on dandelion honey. Colo- 
nies never made over five pounds 
and the feed situation in places is 
very serious. Our strong hives were 
full of dandelion honey. Some of 
them have been hauled to higher val- 
leys for a later dandelion crop. Some 
have made 20 pounds but no surplus. 
I found three had starved before the 
honey flow started—Parson Pile, 
Corvallis, Mont. 


eee 
MASSACHUSETTS, May 24. 


Weather: It is rain- 
ing hard at the mo- 
ment, and this rain 
is needed to bring 
the clovers into their 
best condition as the 
weather has. been 
rather dry and hot. 
April and May have 
been almost ideal 
and colonies have been able to 
bring in considerable nectar and pol- 
len from maples, fruit, etc., and at 
the present time are busy on the wild 
cherry pin, black, and choke varie- 
ties. In my opinion these wild cher- 
ries are almost as important as fruit 
trees for colony build-up, as the 
waste land all over the state is cov- 
ered with the bloom. 

Crop Prospects: With colonies 
overflowing in two hive bodies, and 
the single-story colonies strong in 
brood and bees, and vegetation well 
watered and in fine condition, crop 
prospects look especially promising. 
In order to get a good surplus in New 
England, colonies should be excep- 
tionally strong by June 10. Dividing 
the colony strength by equalizing or 
making two colonies out of one pre- 
vious to the honey flow is not rec- 
ommended for this section. It is much 
better to have'the bees in two bodies 
and even then it is well to check 
conditions every two weeks to see 
that the queen has plenty of laying 
space. Two hive bodies choked with 
honey are no better than one body 
free from excess honey and pollen. 
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Combs filled with honey should be 
raised into the supers. 

Market: There is no surplus honey 
in the state as far as I can find out. 
Last season the crop was rather spot- 
ted throughout the state, with al- 
most a complete failure in many sec- 
tions. Therefore, the new crop should 
move out readily at good prices. 

Miscellaneous: Many package col- 
onies were started by beginners, and 
most of the larger beekeepers have 
purchased sufficient numbers to make 
up winter losses and some additional 
increase. These arrived in fine condi- 
tion with the exception of a few that 
were placed in the sun by express 
employees who thought they were 
helping the bees. There has been no 
supersedure in the few I have started 
and very little in those of other bee- 
keepers I have talked with. When the 
crop of light honey is in the supers, 
and buckwheat is beginning to 
bloom, is an ideal time to re-queen 
those colonies that for one reason or 
another failed to produce a good 
crop, and all queens of the previous 
season that are apt to fail before an- 
other crop. 

Incidentally, this is a good time to 
take brood from the very strong col- 
onies for making increase. Given a 
young laying queen, and five or more 
frames of sealed brood with adhering 
bees, strong colonies may be ob- 
tained without any loss in the light 
honey crop. Good queens obtained 
from the South by airmail, or raised 
previously at home are essential.— 
R. E. Newell, Holliston, Mass. 


eee 
WISCONSIN, June 6. 


Weather: The U. S. 
Weather Bureau re- 
ports that the rain- 
fall in the vicinity of 
Madison during May 
was 5.83 _ inches, 
while normal for 
this locality is 3.85. 
This is not true for 
all localities of the 
State, but in general moisture condi- 
tions have been on the abundant side 
this spring, so the honey plants 
should prosper as far as moisture is 
concerned. 

Conditions: Although a number of 
Wisconsin beekeepers suffered heavy 
losses of bees from starvation, where 
the bees were in good shape last fall 
they came through the winter well. 
In general, conditions are much bet- 
ter this year than they have been for 
several seasons. The honey flow 
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probably will be two to three weeks 
earlier than normal. As far as season- 
al conditions are concerned, they are 
better than normal, but many bee- 
keepers failed to leave sufficient hon- 
ey which resulted in considerable 
loss. 

Honey Crop: Clover plants are re- 
ported in excellent condition; white 
clover was in blossom two weeks 
earlier than normal, and with con- 
tinued moisture and other favorable 
conditions, the honey crop in Wis- 
consin should be a long and profita- 
ble one. 

Market: Honey in the stores is in 
fair demand. The State Department 
of Agriculture reports that two of the 
national chain stores have been 
forced to relabel the cheap honey on 
their shelves to read “No. 2 Amber 
Wisconsin Honey” instead of “No. 1 
White’. It is expected that this will 
have a beneficial effect on honey 
prices and the demand for No. 1 
white honey. 

Miscellaneous: On May 21 we were 
very happy to have as a visitor Mr. 
George E. Marvin, Instructor in Bee- 
keeping at the University of Wiscon- 
sin from 1925 until February, 1931, 
and later associated with the U. S. 
Bee Culture Laboratory at Washing- 
ton, D. C. George has been located in 
Hawaii since 1935. He has been en- 
gaged in county agricultural exten- 
sion work in North and South Koha- 
la on Hawaii Island. George is locat- 
ed in a ranching country, homestead- 
ing, and market gardening where the 
elevation ranges from sea level to 
13,000 feet. George is very enthusi- 
astic about his work; his post office 
address is Kohala, T. H. He will visit 
relatives and friends on the mainland 
until July 25, when he will sail from 
San Francisco. 

An enterprising beekeeper and 
honey customer of the University of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Yngsdahl, has inter- 
ested a local firm in making and sell- 
ing honey root beer. Mr. Yngsdahl 
has just started keeping bees locally, 
and although he is increasing his 
holdings, he does not produce suffi- 
cient honey to supply his customers. 
This new drink was introduced to the 
public June 1 and, while we have not 
had an opportunity to taste it, we 
understand the honey enhances the 
flavor of root beer, making it an ex- 
tra-delicious and refreshing drink. 
Mr. Yngsdahl operates on. the theory 
that the more new uses devised for 
honey, the greater the honey market 
for beekeepers everywhere! 
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Out-of-state visitors are extended 
a cordial invitation to attend the se- 
ries of district meetings planned by 
the Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. These meetings will be 
held July 22, 23 and 24, and details 
regarding meeting places and pro- 
grams may be secured from Mr. 
Rahmlow, Madison, who is organiz- 
ing the meetings—H. F. Wilson, 
Madison, Wis. 





eee 

NEW JERSEY, June 7. 
Weather: Although 
the average winter 
temperature was 
colder than _ usual 
this past winter, 


losses were less than 
in many seasons. In- 
t spector Holcombe 
Aa! places this loss at 

about 5% for the 

state, which, for an average, is really 
pretty good as this includes countless 
colonies that receive practically no 
care at all. Among the better bee- 
keepers losses were almost nil. There 
were an unusual number of flight 
days during the whole winter period 
which were a decided help in mak- 
ing a good wintering record possible. 

Spring opened up a couple of 
weeks earlier than last year and e’- 
erything progressed on schedule dur- 
ing March and April. In May the ef- 
fects of lack of rainfall during the 
period were noticeable and with some 
local exceptions bees were unable to 
secure much nectar, during the latter 
half of May especially. Showers were 
apparently all that were needed to 
start a flow as reports all indicate 
the bees are bringing in nectar very 
freely now because of the rains over 
the Decoration Day weekend and 
since. 

Mr. Filmer reports a_ gain in 
weight of 20 Ibs. of a scale colony 
at the State yard in Lebanon, be- 
tween May 29 and June 5 (A. M.) 
with an additional gain of 8 Tbs. by 
nightfall of the same day. This source 
is clover according to Mr. Filmer. 
Mr. Holcombe reports that locust 
yielded very well this year in dis- 
tricts where it is growing in any 
amounts. All considered, prospects 
for a crop in the clover-sumac area 
look very good at the present time. 

Miscellaneous: Friends of Mr. Carr 
will be sorry to learn that he is 
again forced to remain in bed for a 
few weeks to regain his strength. 

Leslie Thraw, who has become 
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quite well known in New Jersey bee 
circles during recent years, is con- 
fined in Beth Israel Hospital, New- 
ark, and is in a serious condition. 

July 17th is one day to mark on 
your calendar. This is, by far, the 
most important bee date of the sum- 
mer season. On that day the New 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold their second annual summer 
convention at the log cabin on the 
grounds of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New Brunswick. Mr. 
Hambleton will be the featured out- 
of-state speaker. Miss Jesse Fiske, 
N. J. State Seed Analyst, will address 
the meeting on the subject of honey 
plants and several N. J. beekeepers 
will be on the program as well. This 
program should serve as an attrac- 
tion not only to all progressive New 
Jersey beekeepers but to those of 
nearby states as well—.John Conner, 
Caldwell, N. J. 


eee 
WEST VIRGINIA, June 10. 


Weather: In some sections the 
weather has been ideal for the bee- 
keeper. In others it was not so good. 
Here in the Southeast part of the 
State it has been warm and dry. Ideal 
for bees to work. Most of the honey 
produced in this section comes from 
trees and deep rooted shrubs, which 
are not affected by a short dry spell. 
Therefore, we have received a very 
good crop from the early plants. In 
the other part of the State where 
clover honey is produced, the drouth 
has been very hard on the beekeep- 
ers. At this writing most sections 
have had a good rain which will help 
sweet clover. 

Honey Crop: As mentioned above, 
some parts of Virginia had a very 
good early flow, and will average 
forty pounds from this flow. Some of 
the older beekeepers say, ““‘They have 
never seen better prospects for a 
good sourwood flow’’. I hope they 
are right as we have not received a 
heavy flow from this source for sev- 
eral years. 

Miscellaneous: The Virginia bee- 
keepers are talking about and plan- 
ning for the meeting of the Southern 
Lynchburg, October 21, 22, and 23. 
The Virginia State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Holiday Lake, 
12 miles northwest of Appomattox 
on Route 24, to hold their summer 
picnic. This will be a basket picnic, 
and all beekeepers and their families 
are urged to attend. The date is July 
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24. Those wlhyo enjoy fishing and 
swimming will find Holiday Lake an 
ideal spot. So make your plans to at- 
tend this picnic—Henry W. Weath- 
erford, Vernon Hill, Virginia. 


eee 
OHIO, June 10. 


Weather: ‘‘Most everybody com- 
plains about the weather but nobody 
does anything about it.” This is a 
time-old saying and just as true as 
it is old. In Ohio, April and May 
were exceptionally dry months. The 
fact of the matter is that we had too 
much good weather. By the first of 
June we were better than seven 
inches short of precipitation for the 
year. On June 1 came the rain and it 
has rained most of the time since. At 
this writing we are almost caught up 
with our shortage of rainfall. The 
beekeepers and the farmers are very 
grateful for this long-needed mois- 
ture. During April and May we had 
some lingering cool spells that were 
really too cool for the bees to forage. 
Very cool nights are with us again at 
this writing but the days are warm 
enough for the bees to bring in the 
nectar in a satisfactory way. 

Conditions of the Bees: Generally 
speaking, the bees in Ohio wintered 
over in splendid condition. Brood- 
rearing started early and continued 
through the spring. For those who 
desired to make increase from their 
own stock the bees were in the best 
condition for that purpose that they 
have been in for many years past. 
In most sections of the state the early 
spring nectar flow was sufficient for 
daily requirements and enough sur- 
plus to tide them over until the start 
of the clover flow. In many sections 
this small amount of surplus did not 
suffice and many colonies were on the 
verge of starvation by the latter part 
of May. In the central portion of 
Ohio, clover was blooming but the 
long dry spring prevented the flow 
of nectar. With the coming of the 
rain the nectar has begun to come in 
reasonable quantities. We are hope- 
ful that this condition will continue 
for a long enough period of time to 
give us a reasonable crop of honey. 

Market Conditions: There is very 
little, if any, of the 1940 crop of 
honey left in Ohio. The price trend 
is upward but only in the amount of 
a fractional portion of a cent per 
pound. The demand is not much 
greater in this state but a great deal 
of processed honey is being shipped 
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out of this territory into the eastern 
markets. 

Clover Conditions: This year the 
clover crop in Ohio is exceptionally 
spotted. The exceedingly dry weath- 
er of April and May seemed to have 
raised havoc with all types of clover 
in the majority of the territory. The 
writer is of the opinion that the bee- 
keepers of Ohio will have to be sat- 
isfied with a very medium crop of 
honey this year. The most promising 
crop will be in the north-central por- 
tion of the state. The west, north- 
west, east, and central sections will 
not have even a medium crop, unless 
some unforseen developments arise 
that we know not of. However, it is 
my sincere wish that these predic- 
tions are entirely wrong. In this, the 
central section, and in many other 
sections of the state little Dutch 
white and alsike clover are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 

Miscellaneous: With a great deal 
of interest the beekeepers of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan are looking 
forward to the Tri-State summer 
meeting to be held this year in the 
northeastern district of Indiana at 
Pokagon. This meeting will be held 
on August 6, 7, and 8 and will dis- 
close many new and different ideas 
which will be of intense interest to 
all beekeepers who are fortunate 
enough to attend. Accommodations 
and entertainment will be of superi- 
or quality. All of you DRONES come 
and bring your QUEENS and little 
work bees. Many work bees will be 
there in advance and have the stage 
all set for an instructive, entertain- 
ing, and amusing big three-day out- 
ing. Exhibition of the queens will be 
on the third day.—W. A. Coulter, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

eee 


ONTARIO, June 4. 


Weather: After the 
driest April on rec- 
ord for this part of 
the country, we fully 
expected that May 
would be wet. Only 
light showers have 
fallen locally, while 
many localities have 
had almost no rain. 
Of course, this condition has reduced 
prospects for a honey crop to quite 
an extent, but with the abundance 
of clovers present in most parts of 
Ontario, the situation would be much 
improved if rain came shortly. 

The season is about the earliest we 
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have on record and yesterday, June 
3, nectar fell from the combs when 
we were removing food chambers 
from the comb honey apiary, before 
putting on comb honey supers. On 
the same day two of the boys were 
down in Wentworth County, and 
while it is very dry there, they re- 
ported strong colonies storing nicely. 

Condition: While the prolonged 
drouth has shortened clover and oth- 
er crops to quite an extent, thorough- 
ly soaked ground early in the spring 
has alleviated the situation material- 
ly. At present, the sub-soil is quite 
damp. Bees are in good condition, 
but yesterday when putting on comb 
honey supers we noticed that colo- 
nies are not so strong, in many in- 
stances, as they were three weeks 
ago. However, almost every comb in 
most colonies is jammed with brood 
with most of it in the sealed stage. 

Market: As we have repeatedly 
stated in this department lately, very 
little old honey is available at pres- 
ent, and there appears to be none in 
any of the stores in the two towns 
near us. One merchant telephoned me 
a few days ago asking if we had new 
honey ready for market, and he was 
quite surprised and disappointed 
when told that it would be a matter 
of weeks before any would be avail- 
able. He informed me that corn syr- 
up had gone up two cents a pov.ad 
and people were inquiring for honey. 
If corn syrup advances on that scale 
all over the country this will give a 
tremendous boost to honey sales, as 
these syrups are, in my opinion, the 
greatest competitors of honey that 
we have to contend with. With this 
syrup at present retailing for 55 cents 
per five-pound pail, many people 
would buy honey in preference at a 
slightly higher price. 

Latest information available would 
seem to indicate that there is a possi- 
bility that export markets may be 
available for at least a portion of the 
honey crop produced, but personally, 
with all the uncertainties ahead of us, 
we do not feel like depending too 
much upon these assurances. We un- 
derstand that quite a lot of honey is 
being served to the soldiers in camps 
and other places and this may help 
to dispose of any possible surplus. 

Miscellaneous: Do bees move eggs? 
—That has been a question asked for 
at least 50 years or more, as we per- 
sonally can remember? The longer 
we are in the business the less in- 
clined are we to be too dogmatic on 
controversi@l questions. But every 
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now and then something happens 
that makes me believe that bees do 
move eggs. 

Yesterday with one of my grand- 
sons, we were removing food cham- 
bers and putting on comb honey su- 
pers. Three weeks ago the queens 
were clipped at this apiary and all 
queens placed below excluders so 
that brood in the upper story would 
all be hatched when we wished to 
remove it when clover started. Lift- 
ing out a shallow comb in one of 
these food chambers we noticed two 
perfectly formed queen cells attached 
to the bottom bar and each cell had 
an egg plainly in view attached to 
the cell in orthodox fashion, not at 
all kinds of angles as placed by lay- 
ing workers. In another frame we 
found another cell with the larva 
already hatched. Not another cell of 
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brood in any stage could be found 
except a few drone cells not yet 
hatched, as the excluder had been on 
but 21 days. The excluder appeared 
to be perfect in every way. Examin- 
ing the brood nest below we found 
brood in abundance, and a good sized 
qneen of last year’s rearing seeming- 
ly in normal condition, and I do not 
think she could have gone up through 
the excluder as quite small queens 
often do. If readers can explain how 
and why these three cells were pres- 
ent with eggs and larvae, we will 
give their theories full consideration, 
but personally with the evidence pre- 
sented as we found it, we certainly 
believe that those three eggs were 
placed there by the bees, but, of 
course, we offer no explanation as to 
why they did this —J. L. Byer, Mark- 
ham, Ontario. 





Bees Go to School 





Observation hive placed in the West Palm Beach, Florida, Central Ohio School for the 
benefit of the students.—Photo sent in by Theo. B. Hansen, Palm Beach, Fla. 
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The Middlesex County 
Beekeepers’ Association 
will meet at 10 A. M. on 
Saturday, July 26, at the 
Harwich, Mass., summer 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm 
Bunker. Beekeepers of Plymouth and 
Barnstable Counties with their ladies 
are hereby invited to enjoy all of the 
features of this day. Mr. Bunker will 
speak and show the glassed swarms 
lodged in the walls of the old house. 
A quahog chowder dinner will be 
served at 1. Mr. C. A. Robinson will 
speak on “Honey Plants of Cape 
Cod’’. Sandwiches, coffee, cake, hon- 
ey and ice cream will be provided 
from 5 to 6. Bring bathing suits, 
plates, cups and silver. Take Rt. 3 to 
Rt. 6 to Rt. 132 to Rt. 28 to Rt. 24 to 
Pleasant Lake Avenue to blue sea 
chest sign on lawn.—A. M. South- 
wick, Pres. 

eee 

The annual summer meetings of 
the Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held this year as fol- 
lows: July 22—A. M. Ranum Apiary, 
Mount Horeb; P. M. Blue Mounds 
Park, Blue Mounds. July 23—A. M. 
Meeting in Cornelius Meyer Apiary, 
County Trunk E, Northeast of Apple- 
ton; P. M., Appleton, Pierce Park, 
Highway 125. July 24—A. M. Meet- 
ing S. P. Elliott Apiary, 2206 Fifth 
St., So., Menomonie; P. M., Meno- 
monie, Wakanda Park. A pot luck 
luncheon will be held during the 
noon hour, and the afternoon pro- 
gram will consist of talks by Mrs 
Harriett Grace of the American 
Honey Institute; an Information 
Please Hour conducted by the Secre- 
tary, H. J. Rahmlow; a talk by Mr. 
E. R. Root on Important Develop- 
ments in the Beekeeping Industry; 
as well as representatives of the Da- 
dant Company, Hamilton, Illinois, 
and the Walter T. Kelley Company, 
Paducah, Kentucky. Mr. James Gwin 
will tell of progress in disease con- 
trol work. A feature of the program 
is the forenoon meeting in a nearby 
apiary, where methods and equip- 
ment will be studied. There will be 
a special Woman’s Auxiliary meeting 
during the afternoon in each section. 
These three meetings cover the en- 
tire state and make it possible for all 
beekeepers to attend. 
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News 





R. C. Immele, Toppen- 


ish, Washington, promi- 

nent in both State and 

County Beekeepers’ As- 

sociation work, an active 
beekeeper for 20 years, passed 
away May 5, at the age of sixty- 
three. 


eee 
The Washington State Beekeepers’ 

Annual Picnic will be held at Lake 
Tipsoe, on the Chinock Pass, Satur- 
day, August 2, 1941. Everyone invit- 
ed, come early and bring basket din- 
ner.—Mrs. Eva Wixom. 

eee 

New Hampshire has a new Bee 

Inspector. Will E. Clough of Gilman- 
ton Iron Works, has been appointed 
by the Agricultural Department, as 
bee inspector, to fill the place made 
vacant by the death of the late 
George Barton of Meriden. Mr. 
Clough has kept bees practically all 
of his life and is well acquainted 
with the disease and other problems 
of the beekeeper. Mr. Clough asks 
all the beekeepers in New Hamp- 
shire to register their bees with him 
so he can be sure and inspect them 
when he makes his trips into the dif- 
ferent counties. As there is only a 
small sum appropriated by the State 
by knowing where your bees are 
he can accomplish the most with the 
money he has to work with. This 
Inspection service is free and paid 
for by the State. Let’s all cooperate 
with the Inspector and stamp out 
disease in New Hampshire.—Henry 
J. Holt, Sec. 

eee 


The Allegheny County Beekeepers’ 
Association is holding its annual bas- 
ket picnic Saturday afternoon, July 
19, at Battle Ridge Farms, near Mc- 
Donald, Pa.—vU. F. Abbs, Pres. 

eee 

Indiana - Michigan - Ohio Beekeep- 
ers’ Chautauqua Meeting—‘‘A way 
up in the Northeast corner of Indi- 
ana, where Michigan meets Ohio”’ is 
scheduled an old-time beekeepers’ 
chautauqua summer meeting. The lo- 
cation selected is at the beautiful 
Pokagon State Park, Angola, Indi- 
ana, and dates set for this big event 
are August 6, 7, and 8. The quintu- 
plets: Starkey-Woodman-Kelty-Reese 
and Dunham head the various com- 
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mittees and are now all “stirring up 
plenty of dust” planning and making 
arrangements to insure a royal good 
time for every beekeeper and his 
family. Quarterback J. E. Starkey 
was selected to plan and arrange for 
the educational program, as the oth- 
er members of the ‘‘quintuplet team” 
wanted someone who could assume 
heavy responsibilities and carry 
through to the last detail, and more- 
over but less important they could 
shift the blame if the educational 
program doesn’t suit everyone. Am- 
ple lodging facilities are offered at 
the nearby town, Angola. Those de- 
siring to bring their trailers, or to 
camp on the park grounds may do so 
at the nominal fee of 25c per day. 
Arrangements have been made so 
that lunches may be obtained on the 
park grounds. There will be an en- 
trance fee to the park of 10c per 
person, but this will be good for 
the entire three-day period. Plan 
now to be ‘‘a way up in the Northeast 
corner of Indiana where Michigan 
meets Ohio” for the Tri-State Bee- 
keepers’ Chautauqua.—W. E. Dun- 
ham. 
eecoce 

The Annual meeting of the North- 
west Beekeepers’ Association will be 
July 12, 1941, at Marysville, Wash. 
Mr. H. S. Records, state secretary, 
will report his recent visit to Ameri- 
can Honey Institute and’ others of 
beekeeping interest.—Elizabeth Dick- 
erson, Secretary. 

eee 

The New Jersey Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold a field meeting at 
the “Log Cabin” on grounds of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station at New Brunswick, N. J., on 
Thursday, July 17, 1941, commencing 
at 10:30 a. m. Eastern summer time. 
Dr. William H. Martin, director of 
the Station will be on the program 
and others of the personnel of the 
Station. Mr. James I. Hambleton, Di- 
rector of Bee Culture Laboratory at 
Beltsville, Md., will discuss the latest 
findings regarding pollen and other 
subjects which have been studied at 
the different Federal Bee Culture la- 
boratories. Bring lunch. Everyone 
welcome.—E. G. Carr, Sec.-Treas. 


eee 
The Florida State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its Annual Meet- 
ing, in Sarasota, November 20, 21 
and 22, 1941.-—W. E. Evans, Secre- 
tary. 


eee 
The third beekeepers’ short course 
of South Carolina will be held Au- 
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gust 26 and 27 at Clemson. The pro- 
gram has not yet been completed, but 
we have the promise of two or three 
beekeepers out of the state to make 
talks. We would like to have beekeep- 
ers attend this short course.—E. S. 
Prevost, Extension Bee Specialist. 


Attention, Ohio Beekeepers—The 
Cuyahoga County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, affiliate of Ohio State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, will hold its 
annual summer round-up on Sunday, 
July 27, at the home and apiary of 
the County Bee Inspector, George 
Seidel, Depot Road, Strongsville, 
Ohio. An attractive all-day program 
has been arranged. The activities will 
begin with entertainment features, 
including movies on bee culture, con- 
tests and educational demonstrations, 
followed at noon by a family basket 
picnic, After which there will be ed- 
ucational talks by well-known lead- 
ers in the bee industry. They will 
speak on subjects of timely interest 
and will conduct open forums upon 
problems confronting the beekeepers. 
In case of rain the entire program 
will take place at the Strongsville 
Town Hall. Neighboring county bee- 
keepers’ associations are cooperating 
in the program and a cordial invita- 
tion is extended to everyone interest- 
ed to come and spend an enjoyable 

day with us.—J. M. Miller, Sec’y. 
eee 


Time now to prepare to attend the 
summer meeting of the Iowa Bee- 
keepers’ Association for the western 
part of the State. It will be held on 
July 9, at the home of Roy Littlefield 
in Exira, Iowa, Registration from 9 
to 9:30, and the rest of the forenoon 
will be devoted to inspection of the 
honey house and home apiavry. Plenty 
here to keep you interested as some 
of his equipment and methods are 
strictly his own and not to be found 
elsewhere, and, too, you can get bet- 
ter acquainted with your fellow bee- 
keepers. Basket lunch at noon in a 
park a half-block away, or, several 
eating houses just a few blocks 
away. After lunch will be a talk by 
a prominent speaker and following 
that will be a discussion on bee be- 
havior by three outstanding students 
of that subject. An effort will be 
made to complete the program at an 
early enough time that anyone wish- 
ing to do so may visit Pellett Gar- 
dens, about fifteen miles south of 


Exira.—Glenn O. Jones, Vice-Pres. 
(Continued on page 457) 
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Asked and 


Introducing Queen to Bees y 

in Observation Hive 

Question.—Last week I pur- 
chased one of your one-frame 
observation hives. I intend to 
take from one of my strong 
colonies a full-depth frame of 
partly filled brood with a lib- 
eral supply of bees without the queen. I 
will have a new purchased queen which is 
now on order from a southern apiary. When 
this queen comes I will open my hive 
(weather permitting) and take out as sta#ed 
above. To introduce this new queen, where 
shall I put this queen cage,—just lay it on 
top of the comb boxes, or slide the glass 
up and lay it on the bottom of the hive 
under the full-depth frame? I never have 
seen this done and want to do it right at 
the beginning rather than bungle it.—John 
B. Seemiller, Pa. 

Answer.—To introduce a queen to 
a one-frame observation hive of bees, 
you should remove a comb honey 
section from the upper part of the 
observation hive in order to make 
room or space for the queen that 
likely will arrive in a mailing and 
introducing cage. If, perchance, you 
are using a shallow extracting frame 
above, instead of sections, this ex- 
tracting frame may be removed tem- 
porarily in order to make room for 
the queen cage. You can, of course, 
tell by looking through the glass, 
when the queen is liberated from the 
introducing cage. 

Swarm Control 

Question.—What is the best way to keep 
a hive of bees from swarming?—Lumir E. 
Kucera, Iowa. . ‘ 

Answer.—While swarming cannot 
be absolutely prevented, it can be 
controlled to a certain extent. One 
of the best ways to control swarming 
is to have each colony headed with a 
young, ‘aying queen. Colonies with 
old queens are more likely to swarm 
than are colonies with young queens. 
Another way to c»ntrol swarming is 
to provide ample comb space, which 
means putting on supers in plenty of 
time, before the bees become con- 
gested within the hive. Many bee- 
keepers fail to put on supers in time, 
and thus bring on swarming condi- 
tions. 





Calories in Honey 


Question.—Following your suggestion in 
Gleanings I have persuaded some of the 
doctors here to try honey in infant feed- 
ing. However, one M.D. wishes to know the 
calories in a spoonful of honey before he 
will use it in a formula. Can you furnish 
+ mg information?—E. A. Babcock, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Answer.—Measured in calories, a 


MA 
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Answered 





teaspoonful of honey is 
equal to 1% teaspoonful 
of glucose; 1% of molass- 
es; 2 of sugar; 2 of brown 
sugar. These ratios were 
made by Mary Swartz 
Rose, Department of Nutrition, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. See also work done by 
Drs. F. W. Schlutz and E. M. Knott, 
Ph.D., J. L. Gedough, M. D. and I. 
Loewenstamm, M.D. recorded in the 
June and October numbers of the 
Journal of Pediatrics. 


Don’t Feed Bees Karo Syrup 


Question.—Is Karo syrup good to feed 
bees?—Donald Archer, Pa. 


Answer.—Karo syrup is not suita- 
ble for bee food. A sugar syrup 
made from equal parts of granulated 
sugar and water is the best substitute 
for honey as a food for bees. The 
syrup may be made by mixing sugar 
with hot water until all of the gran- 
ules are thoroughly dissolved. 


Using a Queen and Drone Trap 

Question.—I would like information 
about the use of your queen and drone 
trap. I have to leave my bees this summer 
and take a job in town but I want *>o keep 
them if possible. It may be impossible for 
me to tend to all the colonies once a week 
but I can no doubt inspect them all every 
two weeks. I produce extracted honey.— 
L. R. Johnson, Wis. 

Answer.—Regarding the use of the 
queen and drone trap, this device is 
supposed to be used during swarm- 
ing time, when the owner is obliged 
to be absent from the apiary during 
the day. In the evening it is easy to 
tell from the general appearance 
around the entrance of the hive 
whether or not that colony has at- 
tempted to swarm during the day. 
If swarming has been attempted the 
queen will be confined in the small 
compartment directly above the en- 
trance. The small slides may be 
pulled in order to permit the queen 
to return to the hive, Cells should be 
destroyed. If one were to permit this 
trap to remain on the hive indefinite- 
ly after the swarm had attempted to 
leave, that colony might eventually 
become queenless. The virgin queen 
that might hatch inside the hive 
would not be able to get out through 
the wires of the entrance guards. So 
long as you are producing extracted 
honey, we suggest that you abandon 
the idea of using a queen and drone 
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trap over the entrance of each hive. 
If you will give each colony an 
abundance of storage space, which 
means supers, the bees are likely to 
enter these supers and thus relieve 
congestion in the brood chambers. It 
is congestion that is the prime cause 
of swarming. It does no harm to put 
on two or three supers at once, right 
at the very beginning of the main 
honey flow. 


Strains of Italian Bees 

Question——I have been wondering how 
the three strains of Italian bees, three- 
banded, leather colored, and golden, came 
into existance. In other words, how have 
the two latter varieties been developed 
from the original Italian strain? Has this 
been brought about by crossing with other 
breeds?—Robert P. Burk, Illinois. 

Answer.—As you may know, Ital- 
ians from Italy, the home of Italians, 
are quite dark or leather-colored. 
Some might call them hybrids. They 
have three dark or leather-colored 
bands around their abdomens. The 
band next to the thorax is quite nar- 
row. It would seem that the lighter 
strains of Italian bees have been de- 
veloped as a result of pure leather- 
colored Italians having become 
mixed with bees of other races, pos- 
sibly with Cyprians which are de- 
cidedly yellow in color. There is 
doubtless some speculation concern- 
ing this matter. In this country we 
have what might be called an Ameri- 
canized Italian bee. Quite a number 
of beekeepers want very yellow 
bees and therefore breeders have ca- 
tered to this class of customers. 


Bees Bother Bathers 


Question.—A number of years ago I had 
about fifty hives of bees at a summer re- 
sort in the Laurentian Mountains in Que- 
bec Province. During the time I had the 
bees there I noticed during the dry weath- 
er and especially when egg laying was at 
a peak the bees would go to the sand on 
the beach at the lake front for their wa- 
ter,—naturally with bathers using the 
beaches I was rather afraid I might, to say 
the least, make bad friends. I have moved 
around considerably since those days but 
have my property still at the same resort 
and am planning on going there this spring 
and hope to make another start there; but 
it has occurred to me that I might run into 
the same trouble again with bees watering 
on the beach and would therefore like to 
ask for your recommendation in getting 
away from this.—H. A. Robinson, Quebec. 


Answer.—If you will provide a 
convenient watering place for your 
bees there should be little or no 
danger of them causing any trouble 
on the bathing beach. It would be 
necessary of course to keep the wa- 
tering place well supplied with wa- 
ter during the dry season of sum- 
mer. If you will so arrange the wa- 
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tering place so that bees can suck 
the water out of the soil adjacent to 
the water, you are more likely to be 
successful in attracting the bees to 
the watering place that you provide. 
It might be well to make the water- 
ing place a short distance from the 
bee yard, between the bee yard and 
the beach. 


Dark Honey in Food Chamber Dark- 
ens White Honey 

Question.—I am operating six colonies of 
bees as a hobby trying to ba ny quality 
honey in large quantities. During the past 
six years I have averaged 150 pounds per 
colony. I believe this to be a good average 
when compared with the state average. I 
am operating these bees in two-story hives 
and have one difficulty that I would like 
to overcome and that is that at the be- 
ginning of the honey flow the bees carry 
honey from the food-chamber up into the 
super. This gives an off-color and bad- 
flavored honey in the first supers removed. 
This holds true in both comb and extract- 
ed honey production. Will you kindly ad- 
vise if there is any manipulation I may 
try that would overcome this problem?— 
John Schussele, New York. 


Answer.—There are various ways 
of manipulating the food chamber 
hive. It is possible to set the food 
chamber off onto a new stand during 
the main honey flow. When this is 
done, the food chamber is used for 
producing a new queen and for se- 
curing ample stores for winter. The 
food chamber is, of course, set back 
onto the old stand, after surplus has 
been removed, late in the season. 
This method necessitates the use of 
an extra hive bottom and hive cover. 
You, doubtless, operate the double 
brood chamber throughout the sea- 
son. We take it that your bees have 
access to come dark-colored honeys 
late in the fall. If you had practically 
nothing but white honey, you would 
not have the trouble mentioned in 
your letter. In the vicinity of Medina 
we have a fall honey flow consisting 
of goldenrod and aster. As a rule, 
this honey is stored late in the sea- 
son and is consumed during the win- 
ter and early spring. By the time the 
main honey flow arrives, the bees 
are feeding on white honey stored 
early the previous season. Where the 
upper brood chamber, or food cham- 
ber, is filled with dark honey in the 
fall, instead of white honey, we 
would expect that some of this hon- 
ey would be carried up into the su- 
pers at the beginning of the main 
honey flow, the following season. If 
you can get a considerable amount of 
white honey into your upper brood 
chamber, this may solve your prob- 
lem, 
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Spinster 





We are all smiling broadly 
because this promises to be a 
wonderful honey year. Bees 
are working in a _ perfect 
frenzy, making as much to- 
do about it as if they were 
threatening to swarm. Per- 
haps they are. Time will tell. 

Boy shipped all his old blackened, 
bruised, and battered combs, replac- 
ing them with fine new reinforced 
foundation. He took his first free 
week-end to fill frames a-new, and, 
where necessary, gave full supers of 
foundation just to keep certain popu- 
lous colonies from’ getting that 
swarming impulse. There is nothing 
like giving bees plenty to do, and 
plenty of room, They are like dissat- 
isfied humans, aren’t they? I have 
known the gift of a colt to take all 
notion of running away from the 
farm, from a farm boy’s head. The 
pleasant task of caring for the ani- 
mal worked the change. 

Boy opened one fine colony, and 
as we stood watching the bees fairly 
boiling and bubbling over the frames, 
so engrossed in their various tasks 
that they never even tried to sting 
the intruder, he exclaimed,—‘“If the 
summer keeps on as it is going, that 
colony should bring in three or four 
hundred pounds of honey”. I just 
could not resist saying, ‘‘You haven’t 
been sorry, then, that you didn’t kill 
them last fall’. 

Isn’t it a fine thing,—this enthusi- 
asm in our work! That is what in- 
spires the bees. That is what inspires 
humans to attain the steep heights of 
success. Without it, in any walk, in 
any occupation, life becomes a pretty 
dull, sordid thing. Just note the dif- 
ference between the human who 
drags lagging feet to his daily mo- 
notonous round of duties, and the one 
who hustles gaily to do his various 
tasks, whistling or singing, the while. 

Which would you choose for a 
comrade, a friend, or a business part- 
ner? Take all the dreary, long-faced 
humans in the world as your friends, 
so long as you leave me a few happy 
folk, with a definite work to do, and 
joy and enthusiasm in doing it. 

How can we be cheerful with such 
a horrible war going on? Haven’t we 
freedom, peace, and beauty all about 
us? Why NOT be happy while we 
may? 
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Jane Says; 





I’m enjoying many a 
chuckle, these days, all by 
myself, and it’s all because 
of these superior males of 
ours. Quite recently I attend- 
ed a men’s meeting, a meet- 
ing in which the women 
are as interested as the men. 
They are trying to get a big cheese 
factory started, and so _ gathered 
together for that purpose for miles 
around. And was it funny for us 
females! You see, menfolk always 
laugh about any of our gatherings. 
They say all we do is talk; that 
we never accomplish anything be- 
cause we cannot stop talking long 
enough; that we do not know how to 
conduct business meetings properly, 
etc., etc., ad infinitum. 

Well! ! Those men had over 600 
cows subscribed,—enough for a won- 
derful factory, and then they fell 
down in agreeing upon its site. Three 
big meetings were held (I attended 
them all) and yet they cannot agree. 
The two-way pull at the start has 
now become a four-cornered pull. 
Our Agricultural Representative, 
sponsoring the movement, is in @s- 
pair. Big, red-blooded, he-men are 
actually squabbling. And can men 
squabble! Each wants that factory in 
his own especial corner, or he won’t 
play. A dead-lock has resulted, and 
dear knows how it will all end. My 
suggestion is that they turn the 
whole thing over to the women, if 
they want to see something accom- 
plished. We could do it, too. There 
wouldn’t be taunts, insinuations, 
name-calling, no nor that much- 
taunted hair-pulling either. Perhaps, 
like the worker bees, we are quite 
capable of bringing order out of 
chaos, given the necessity and the 
chance. 

Bees get along well under female 
leadership. Males, everywhere, seem 
to exert a disturbing element. But 
they are elemental,—always, in spite 
of the years and years women have 
spent trying to make them over to 
their liking. Are they, like the 
drones, deteriorating or becoming 
demoralized?—Spinster Jane. 





Gleaned from Market Reports 


“ Maine—Looking ahead—season promises 
fairly well. 
New York—Driest spring on record. 
Ohio—Good rain has proved a life saver. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 453) 


Since the editorial was printed on 
page 442 of this issue on Federal Re- 
strictions on Honey Labels the fol- 
lowing from the Federal Register has 


come to hand: 
NOTICE OF HEARING 

Notice is hereby given that the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency, up- 
on his own initiative and in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. secs. 401 and 701, 
21 U.S.C. secs. 341 and 371 (Supp. V, 1939), 
will hold a public hearing commencing at 
10 o'clock in the morning of July 7, 1941, 
in Rooms A, B, and C, Departmental Audi- 
torium, Constitution Avenue, between 12th 
and 14th Streets NW., Washington, D. C., 
for the purpose of receiving evidence upon 
the basis of which regulations may be 
promulgated fixing and establishing defi- 
nition and standard of identity for each of 
the foods named in the caption hereof. 

eee 


A Correction: On page 303 of the 
May issue there is a mistake in Fig- 
ure 1C outlining the arrangement of 
colonies for the “modified two-queen 
system”. Between S-1 and A should 
have been inserted the queen exclud- 
er, and between C and S-1 the double 
screen inner-cover. 


eee 

“The Use of Pollen Traps and Pol- 
len Supplements in Developing Hon- 
eybee Colonies,’ Bulletin E-531, is- 
sued in March, 1941, is written by C. 
W. Schaefer and C. L. Farrar, Divis- 
ion of Bee Culture, a contribution 
from the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U. S.-Dept. of Ag- 
riculture, in cooperation with the 
University of Wisconsin. This bulle- 
tin takes up the technique of collect- 
ing pollen by means of pollen traps 
placed at hive entrances, also experi- 
ments in feeding various amounts of 
soybean flour with pollen as a sup- 
plement for pollen when it is scarce. 

eee 

The Pelican State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation meets at least once a month, 
always on the second Tuesday, the 
last meeting having been held on 
May 13, 1941, and as usual something 
worthwhile has been accomplished. 
While a large part of our members 
make a living entirely off bees, the 
butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker are all well represent- 
ed. There are carpenters, insurance 
men, a baker, a printer, a blacksmith, 
a machinist-inventor, a radio broad- 
caster, a newspaper reporter, a com- 
bination music teacher and linguist, 
and even an ex sea-captain. Yet all 
of these men have one thing in com- 
mon, they sell their honey at a prof- 
it even though beekeeping may be 
only a side-line. In order to mini- 
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mize the spread of AFB, our mem- 
bers have adopted a certification 
program specifying that, in addition 
to purity and cleanliness, all honey 
sold under the Pelican State Bee- 
keepers’ Association’s Certification 
Seal must be from apiaries that have 
been declared free of this disease by 
state bee inspector.—R. Spoerri, Sec. 
eee 

William S. Miller of Skaneateles, 
N. Y., the oldest beekeeper of Onon- 
daga County, passed away on June 


11 at the age of 87 years. 
eee 


The following extract from the 
‘Report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engi-« 
neering, 1940’’, Washington, D. C., is 
of interest: 

The annual production of honey in the 
United States is about 160 million pounds 
with a farm value of about 10 million dol- 
lars. Since there are nearly 500,000 honey 
producers, the value of this industry as a 
small cash-producing enterprise is readily 
apparent. The American people normally 
use about 70 million pounds of extracted 
honey and 16 to 25 million pounds of comb 
honey each year in their homes. Since this 
amount is less than 60 percent of the total 
annual production, the utilization of the 
rest, especially of such grades as are not 
suitable for home use, becomes a problem 
of considerable importance. 

The result of experimental work on hon- 
ey and the information secured from sur- 
veys in the food industries indicate that 
after sufficient information has been ob- 
tained on the chemical composition and 
properties of honeys of various floral 
types and grades, and as soon as honeys 
can be classified for the benefit of both 
producers and consumers in the food indus- 
tries, honey will have a greatly improved 
prospective market. It has been estimated 
that if American honeys were used to sup- 
ply only half of the sugar needed for one- 
tenth of the commercial pack of fruit jel- 
lies, jams, and preserves, this use would 
provide a new outlet for about 6 million 
pounds of honey. The largest industrial out- 
let for honey is the baking industry, which 
is reported to use about 30 percent of the 
crop, possibly 45 to 50 million pounds a 
year. If several commercial types of hon- 
ey, each having definite and uniform char- 
acteristics, were especially designated “for 
use in the bakery and _ confectionery 
trades,”’ it is believed the industrial use of 
domesic honeys would be materially in- 
creased. 

A field survey has been conducted to 
collect information on present practices in 
producing and handling honeys, and on 
the utilization of honey by the baking and 
confectionery industries. Tentative recom- 
mendations for a partial classification of 
domestic honeys, based on the requirements 
of these foods industries and for use also b 
honey producers have been sorsuuleted. 
These are now being further developed. A 
practical classification of all types of hon- 
ey is regarded as of constructive value 
both to the domestic honey industry and 
to food industries in which honey may be 
used. Such a classification is dependent 
upon the investigation now in progress of 
the chemical composition and properties of 
honeys of different floral types. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





The Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Associ- 
ation has included “Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes” among its accepted 


advertising. 
eee 


In last month’s NEWS NOTES we 
suggested that you help advertise 
honey by seeing that your library 
receives a copy of “Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes”. Mr. A. G. Woodman 
was the first one to act on this sug- 
gestion. In less than a week we had 
a request for a copy for the personal 
use of one of the Library Depart- 
ment chiefs in his city where he 
placed the books. Have you obtained 
a copy for your city library? If not, 
upon receipt from you of ten cents 
and the address of your library we 
will mail a book direct from the In- 
stitute Office. 

eee 


Among the points you may stress 
for use of honey during the summer 
is the one that honey does not need 
to be placed in a refrigerator, which 
is generally over-crowded during 
the summer months. 

eee 

Let us remember to play up the 
use of honey on fruits and cereals, 
on ice creams and in canning and 


preserving during the summer 
months. 

eee 
Recipes featuring honey - made 


“Cookies for the Rookies” and sum- 
mer salads and salad meals, are ar- 
ticles you will want to read in the 
June issue of “GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING”. 

eee 


At a Hobby Heaven program at the 
annual May dinner of the Ridgewood 
College Club at Hackensack, New 
Jersey, Mrs. F. O. Paulson exhibited 
a collection of honey and literature 
on honey. You will remember Mrs. 
Paulson as a contributor to Institute 
Inklings. 


eee 
“The Family Circle”, published at 
San Francisco, includes honey in 
practically every publication. 
eee 


Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, 
has recently issued a news release on 
honey for use by their home agents. 
This release is full of valuable sug- 
gestions for use of honey in summer 
menus. Miss Gertrude Dieken is As- 
sistant Extension Editor. 


Because of an article in “Food 
Field Reporter’, entitled “Honey 
Group issues own Cookbook’’, many 


requests from firms have been re- 
ceived for this book. 
eee 


In selling honey 
. Sell the flavor 
. Sell the energy value 
. Sell two containers instead of 
one, by offering a copy of 
“Old Favorite Honey Reci- 
pes” with two containers. 

4. Offer the leaflet “Honey the 
Clock Around” with one con- 
tainer of honey. 

Make every word of your adver- 
tising copy sell. Decorate your store 
or honey booth under one motif, so 
as to make it harmonize. Enthusiasm 
and hard work may make any un- 
dertaking a success. Aim high and 
you cannot fail! 
eee 

“What’s New in Home Economics” 
writes, “Through the cross stitch idea 
you have certainly achieved ‘some- 
thing new in recipe books’ and that is 
es an accomplishment these 
ays.” 


wne 


eee 
The Director of American Honey 
Institute will be the luncheon speak- 
er at the Homemakers’ Section of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s annual convention, to be held 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, the 
week of the 23rd of June. She has 
also been asked to give three radio 
broadcasts on honey during July and 
August. 
eee 
Among the Institute’s visitors this 
spring were Mr. H. S. Records from 
the State of Washington, Mr. Andrew 
Beeman of Michigan. 
eee 
What effect the present interna- 
tional crisis will have on the con- 
sumption and price of honey is a 
subject we all are interested in. Dur- 
ing the first World War food conser- 
vation was emphasized. In our de- 
fense program today increased con- 
sumption, with stress on improved 
nutrition, is emphasized. Poorly fed 
people do poor work, while well fed 
people can do lots of hard active 
work. We know that our minds will 
not serve us when our bodies are not 
properly nourished with food. 
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Talks to 


Living from Hand 
to Mouth 


Weather’ condi- 
ticns that have pre- 
vailed over much: 
of the North re- 
cently have caused 
some beekeepers, 
especially commer- 
cial honey  pro- 
ducers, much anxi- 
ety and perhaps a 
few added gray 
hairs. We had a 
relatively early 
spring, with an un- 
usual pollen flow. 
The bees gathered 
enough nectar to 
stimulate heavy ; 
brood-rearing. In most regions of the 
North there is practically a dearth of 
nectar between the fruit bloom-dan- 
delion honey flow and the major flow 
from clovers. In some regions, how- 
ever, wild mustard, blackberry, lo- 
cust and other nectar sources fill in 
this gap. 

This year, clovers began to bloom 
rather early. They have been slow 
at yielding nectar, due to unfavora- 
ble conditions. Some colonies have 
consumed most of the honey in the 
hives and are actually living from 
hand to mouth. This is a serious sit- 
uation, especially for commercial 
beekeepers, because a few cool rainy 
days would put colonies, low in 
stores, in a starving condition. 


A Nerve-racking Experience 


During the latter part of May (May 
24, to be exact) in 1938, while work- 
ing here at my desk I had an inkling 
that a certain apiary consisting of 75 
colonies, six miles from Medina, 
might be needing food. The weather 
at that time was extremely unfavor- 
able for bees, cool, rainy, and cloudy. 
I quickly prepared some cans of syr- 
up, put them in my car, and drove to 
the yard. As I walked down the first 
row of hives I noticed, here and there, 
a hive with some slowly crawling 
bees on the alighting boards. The 
covers of these hives were removed, 
and sure enough, the bees were clus- 
tered on the combs in a listless fash- 
ion, about ready to pass out. I quick- 
ly poured a little sugar syrup over 
the tops of the frames in order to re- 
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vive the bees, then 
fed each colony a 
ten-pound pail of 
thick sugar syrup. 
I rushed to another 
apiary where the 
boys were work- 
ing and ordered 
them to carry sug- 
ar syrup to this 
starving apiary as 
quickly as possible. 
We managed to 
save the bees, but 
the colonies, at 
least some of them, 
were set back con- 
siderably, due to a 
shortage of natural 
stores, 

This starving apiary appeared to 
have an abundance of stores ealier in 
the season, in fact, more stores than 
another apiary six miles away, that, 
at the time the first mentioned apiary 
was starving, appeared to have an 
abundance of honey. It seems diffi- 
cult to account for differences in the 
condition of apiaries that are located 
from three to five miles apart and 
receive the same management. 

It is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to feed a few colonies at the home 
yard, but to feed a large number of 
apiaries away from home is another 
matter. 

Some of you readers recall the ed- 
itorial, page 317, in the May, 1941, 
Gleanings, entitled, “Gambling”. If 
all of us would quit gambling with 
our bees and supply each colony with 
a superabundance of good stores late 
in the fall we would have fewer wor- 
ries during the spring months and 
especially just prior to the beginning 
of the major honey flow, which is a 
critical time for bees. 


Ample Brood but Very Little Honey 


We read in the books and bee jour- 
nals that the amount of honey in each 
hive of bees should never fall below 
15 pounds, the equivaient of three 
standard combs. That is good ortho- 
dox teaching, and it applies especial- 
ly to this season of the year when 
stores are likely to be at a low ebb. 

During the past few years I have 
observed in some instances, colonies 
that have very little honey in the 















Comb containing unusual amount of pollen 
which is seen directly above the brood. 


hives are populous and have a large 
amount of brood. Now, don’t misun- 
derstand me. I am not arguing for 
starvation rations for bees, but I am 
simply giving you the result of my 
observations. Just today, I talked 
with a beekeeper from an adjoining 
county, and while we compared 
notes on various matters we both 
mentioned the fact that at the pres- 
ent time some of these colonies that 
are running along on starvation ra- 
tions are boiling over with bees. It 
seems that the bees get enough nec- 
tar and pollen each day to keep up 
brood-rearing. But woe to those col- 
onies, if a long rainy spell occurs. 

I have wondered, and still wonder 
sometimes, if bees are able to fore- 
tell a honey flow or a dearth of nec- 
tar, It would seem foolish for a colo- 
ny to produce a large force of bees 
if there should be no future flow of 
nectar for these large colonies to 
work on. I have observed in the past 
that, as a rule, the production of 
large colonies of bees was justified. 
On the other hand, I recall strong 
colonies during a fairly good honey 
flow suddenly curtailing brood-rear- 
ing. A few days later the honey flow 
came to an end. Did the bees know 
what was in the future? I hardly 
think so, but I still wonder. 


Managing Apiaries Away from Home 


The term “out apiary” is usually 
thought of in connection with com- 
mercial beekeeping. As a matter of 
fact, there are hundreds of sideline 
beekeepers in towns and cities who 
have apiaries out in the country. I 
have two apiaries of my own some 
little distance from Medina. 

Here are a few suggestions for 
managing such apiaries. Be sure the 
apiaries are properly located—a safe 
distance from traveled highways, 
dwelling houses, and_ cultivated 
fields. It is quite essential that the 
bees have easy access to a never-fail- 
ing source of water, also, that each 
apiary is accessible during wet as 
well as dry weather. 

Trips to outyards should be 
planned intelligently. Make absolute- 
ly sure all of the tools and appliances 
for working the apiary are carried 
along. It is embarrassing to reach the 
apiary and find that the bee smoker 
or bee veil has been left at home. It 
really pays to have a written list of 
the articles needed and to check off 
each item as it is put into the car or 
truck. I have seen the time when I 
would have given my kingdom for a 
match to light the smoker fuel. 


In managing approximately 1000 
colonies of bees owned by The A. I. 
Root Co. and located in fifteen out- 
apiaries, I find it necessary to plan 


my work, then work my plan. A 
commercial beekeeper visiting an 
apiary 50 miles away, when driving 
a truck, should never think of run- 
ning empty. Take along a load of 
supers, even though they may not be 
needed the day they are taken to the 
yard. Pile them up about six high, 
bee proof, beside the yard, making 
sure that each pile is covered with a 
hive cover with a heavy rock on top 
of the cover, or that the piles are 
tied down with cord. 


When hauling supers of finished 
honey from out-apiaries to a central 
extracting plant, plan, if possible, to 
place filled supers over bee-escapes at 
one yard, then drive to another yard 
near by to pick up a load of honey. 
In other words, try to kill two birds 
with one stone. It costs money tn run 
trucks. 


Partial Results of Earlier Experi- 
ments 


I mentioned in last month’s talk an 
experiment consisting of raising the 
food chamber or upper brood cham- 
ber, to the third story, above the in- 
ner cover with queen-excluding zinc 
placed over the hole in the center of 
the cover, leaving the queen in the 
lower story, below a queen excluder, 
and placing an empty super between 
the two brood chambers. The bees in 
the upper chamber were permitted to 
rear a queen from young larvae. An 
opening at the back was left in the 
upper or third story for the young 
virgin queen to get out to mate. The 
queen-excluder zine permits the bees 
to intermingle and helps to retain the 
colony odor in the top chamber, 
which seems to be an advantage 
when uniting brood chambers later 
on. . 

In Western Ohio a dozen very 
strong colonies were treated in this 
manner. We made this manipulation 
on May 1. Yesterday, June 11, I 
checked over those colonies and in 
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most cases found a young laying 
queen above, with from five to eight 
combs containing brood, also the old 
queen below with the combs filled 
with brood. These double brood- 
chamber colonies having two queens 
were united yesterday. That was a 
simple matter. The upper chamber 
and super were lifted off temporari- 
ly. The queen-excluder was removed 
from the top of the single brood- 
chamber below containing the old 
queen, the upper brood chamber was 
placed down on the bottom brood- 
chamber, in its former position, the 
queen-exjcluder being placed over 
the double brood-chamber, then su- 
pers added on top. 

We have found from past experi- 
ences that the young queens, as a 
rule, will be retained and the old 
queens disposed of. This is exactly 
what we wish to have happen. 

About 70% of the colonies thus 
treated produced young queens 
above. In some cases the old queens 
below had disappeared. The draw- 
back to this method is that the weath- 
er may be unfavorable for virgins to 
mate, also that the queens reared 
may not be of the best quality. We 
hope to do some further experiment- 
ing. John Jessup, in his May article, 
wondered why some queens intro- 
duced to upper brood-chambers are 
not accepted. I, too, would like to 
know. . 

In a few hives we introduced a 





One method of bagging a swarm that has 
clustered on the end of a limb. 
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young laying queen into the upper 
brood-chamber, or third story, which 
was placed on an inner cover with a 
wire screen instead of a queen-ex- 
cluder zine covering the hole of the 
inner cover. In most cases the queens 
above were accepted and the old 
queens below were laying. 


These upper brood-chambers 
where queens were introduced had 
much more brood than the upper 
chambers that reared their own 
queens from larvae. Where brood 
was raised above and young queens 
reared from the brood, three weeks’ 
were used in producing a young lay- 
ing queen. The queen in the upper 
chamber should be permitted to lay 
for three weeks and produce one cy- 
cle of brood before being united. 


These very populous united colo- 
nies should store considerably more 
than if the brood-chambers had not 
been divided long enough to permit 
the young queens to produce addi- 
tional bees to swell the size of the 
colonies. 

Years ago, before we learned how 
to winter bees successfully, by giv- 
ing an abundance of stores in the fall, 
we had very weak colonies in the 
spring, which built up rather slowly, 
if at all, for the main honey flow. To- 
day we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of dealing with these monstrous 
colonies in the spring. By managing 
them intelligently larger crops of 
honey can be secured. 


Here is one thing we must keep in 
mind when dividing two-story pop- 
ulous colonies in the spring: Be sure 
to give each division plenty of food. 


Taking Off the First Surplus Honey 


Most beekeepers are very anxious 
to taste the new crop of honey. The 
tendency is to remove combs or su- 
pers before the honey is properly 
ripened or cured. Honey taken off 
too soon is likely to ferment. Extract- 
ing combs should not be removed 
until they are at least three-quarters 
capped over, and even then, during 
rainy weather the honey may not be 
thoroughly ripened. Comb honey 
should not be taken off until the sec- 
tions are entirely capped. During dry 
hot weather the bees will drive the 
excess moisture from the nectar more 
easily than they will during a very 
wet season. During 1940 there was 
considerable thin honey throughout 
the North, due partly to adverse 
weather conditions over which the 
beekeeper had no control, 
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The Technique of Removing surplus 
Honey 

A beekeeper with only a few colo- 
nies may remove extracting combs 
by brushing the bees off with a bee 
brush. A more convenient method is 
to use a bee-escape, a contrivance 
that fits into the hole in the inner 
cover when the wooden block is re- 
moved. The inner cover with escape is 
placed under the super of honey. The 
bees go down through the escape, 
passing between a set of pliable 
springs which prevent the bees from 
returning into the super. In one or 
two days the super or supers above 
the escape-board may be removed 
without disturbing the bees. This ap- 
pears to be the most convenient meth- 
od of removing surplus honey devised 
thus far. 

Extracting Equipment 


Many beekeepers with from one 
to twenty colonies use a small two or 
three frame extractor. Where elec- 
tricity is available the extractor may 
be power driven. The room in which 
the extracting is done should have 
windows screened to keep out bees. 
The extractor should be anchored 
down securely to prevent its rocking 
while in motion. 

Combs of approximately the same 
weight should be selected so that the 
machine may not be thrown out of 
balance. After the combs are un- 
capped with a hot knife they are 
placed in the basket of the honey 
extractor. A part of the honey should 
be thrown out of one side of the 
combs, which requires only a few 
revolutions of the extractor, then the 
combs are reversed and all of the 
honey is thrown out of the opposite 
side. The combs should be reversed 
again and all of the honey thrown out 
of the first side. It is quite essential 
that the combs be handled rather 
carefully to avoid breaking them. 
Good combs are valuable. 


Straining the Honey 


The commercial beekeeper with a 
large extractor will use a honey 
pump for pumping the honey from 
the extractor to the tank. The small 
beekeeper with a smaller machine 
may run the honey from the extrac- 
tor into a pail, then empty the pail 
of honey into a honey tank covered 
with two thicknesses of fine cheese- 
cloth for straining the honey. The 
cheesecloth may be fastened over the 
top of the tank by means of a wire 
tightened with pliers, or, by means 
of a support for holding the strainer 
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cloth. The latter is much more effi- 
cient and convenient. 

During very warm weather honey 
will strain through two thicknesses of 
cheesecloth quite readily. If the 
weather is cool, it may be necessary 
to heat the honey before straining it, 
in which case the honey is run di- 
rectly into 60-pound cans and then 
heated in a wash boiler with wa- 
ter surounding the cans which should 
rest on small wooden sticks so that 
water may circulate under the bot- 
toms of the cans. 

In order to heat the uncapping 
knife, it may be placed in a bucket 
of hot water which may be set over 
a gas plate. A ten-pound honey pail 
is convenient for this purpose. The 
cappings should fall into an uncap- 
ping can containing a screened bas- 
ket for straining the honey out of 
the cappings before they are rendered 
into wax. 

Selling Honey Locally 

Most of us are agreed that produc- 
ing honey is one job and selling it is 
another. Some beekeepers are long 
on producing and short on selling, 
and vice versa. It is possible, how- 
ever, for the backlot or sideline bee- 
keeper to sell practically all of his 
crop to the local trade. Most people 
like good honey properly prepared 
for market. Many customers like to 
get honey direct from the prouucer. 
If the producer takes pains to strain 
the honey carefully and to put it in- 
to clean pails and jars with attrac- 
tive labels, the honey is likely to 
move rapidly. If, on the other hand, 
the beekeeper is slovenly in appear- 
ance and is not careful about strain- 
ing his honey and does not select 
clean containers and attractive la- 
bels, his honey-selling business is 
likely to fail. 

Nowadays some beekeepers are 
selling their honey direct from honey 
tanks, weighing it out into containers 
furnished by customers. In this way, 
customers can secure any amount 
needed. The beekeeper does not have 
to buy labels, paste, and containers, 
and can thus pass this saving on to 
his customers. 

The hundreds of small beekeepers 
throughout the country help to ad- 
vertise honey because they are en- 
thusiastic and talk bees and honey to 
the people they meet in their clubs 
and churches, not to mention the 
neighbors. Word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing is, after all, one good way to 
create more consumer interest in 
honey. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 

References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted 

word each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 

such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 

ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 
10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WHITE CLOVER extracted honey. Lewis 
Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 





NEW SWEET clover comb, 14 to 16 oz., 
well capped, extra nice, white, in new 
shipping cases, $3.50 case. Clarence Engle, 
Kearneysville, W. Va. 





NEW COMB and extracted in season. H. 
G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

EXTRA QUALITY clover extracted. 
Howard Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


HONEY—Light and light amber extract- 
ed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 











NEW CROP Michigan Clover honey ready 
for the market this month, July. When in 
need of the best: write E. D. TOWNSEND 
& SONS, Northstar, Michigan. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices 
on carload lots of California and western 
honeys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton 
> — 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia. 








CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in 
new 60’s. David Running, Filion, Mich. 


CHOICE clover honey in 60’s. R. C. Bish, 
successor to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 


CLOVER extracted, extra white, new 
sixties. Irvin Van Devier, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa. 


ORANGE, palmetto and mangrove honey 
in new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


EXTRACTED clover and amber honey. 
Quotations on _ request. Scott Traxler, 
Scottsburg, N. Y. . 


TUPELO HONEY, new 60’s and barrels, 
5 and 10-th. buckets. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


NEW CROP white clover honey, comb and 
extracted, ready to ship July 15. F. J. 
Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 


FINEST QUALITY white clover honey, 
$7.00 per case, 120 Ibs. Sample 10c. Arthur 
Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 


SOME extracted in sixties left but all 
comb and chunk is sold until new crop. 
Herman Crowther, Cass City, Mich. 


HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any 
quantity. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 
265-267 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


LET US show you how you can save on 
your honey purchases. We also buy honey. 
H. Blitz, P. O. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPLETE line comb and bottled hen- 
ey, pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 
60’s. Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millers- 
port, Ohio. 


FANCY white comb honey $3.00 case; 
No. 1 amber, $2.75; White clover extracted, 
7c Ib.; amber clover, 6c. C. B. Howard, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


SELECT LOTS white clover, buckwheat, 
basswood, and light amber honeys in 60-Tb. 
tins. A. I. Root Co., 224 West Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW YORK State Comb and extracted 
honey, buckwheat and clover, any quanti- 
ty, all size packages. Five-pound pails my 
specialty. Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. 
and Tallman St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will 
not guarantee any honey buyer’s financial 
responsibility and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only, or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller. 


CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample 
and best price. C. W. Aeppler Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


CASH for all kinds of honey and wax. 
Dillon and Sons, Adrian, Michigan. 


WANTED—White clover honey. New 
cans only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 
Kossuth St., Columbus, O 


WANTED—Five tons shallow frame light 
chunk comb honey in supers. Box 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 


AMBER and WHITE extracted, also 
Comb Honey and Beeswax. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED—Carlots honey; state quanti- 
ty, shipping point and price. Mail sample. 
ro & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, 

alif. 


WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white 
and light amber extracted honey. An 
} re, Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, 

io. 


CASH PAID for extracted clover honey. 
Send sample and best price. Clover Bloom 
aed Co., General Delivery, Shrewsbury, 

ass. 


HIGHEST cash returns made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 


WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


~ QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00 
postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, 
Massachusetts. 


BEST QUALITY queen mailing cages, 
freight ® .. Free sample. Bee shipping 
=o. ernon Homer, Rt. 5, Menomonie, 
Wis. 
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Queens--Queens 


Light or Leather-colored Italians 


Bred with care and experience. We 
ship promptly. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mated Italian Queens ...... 40c each 


The Ideal Apiaries 


Estill, South Carolina 


Threé-bandéd Italian Bees and Queéns 


There is no use in tolerating those 
old queens in your hives now when 
a few cents spent here, will double 
and treble your honey yield. My 
queens and service are all any one 
can ask. 

Hundreds of customers testify to 
this fact every season. 

So place that order with a firm 
that has your business at heart. 

Queens, 35 cents each, or 3 for $1.00 
2-Ib. package with queen, $ 
3-Ib. package with queen, 

No charge for clipping queens. 


A. E. Shaw, Shannon, Miss. 
FOR SALE 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Nothing but the best. 
Bright yellow and three-band queens, 
35 cents each; 3 for $1.00. 
You send for them, they shall go. 
GRAYDON BROS. 
Greenville, Ala. 








Route 2. 





HELLO, FOLKS! 

Here We Are Again, 
Stevenson’s Line-bred Goldens 
Should you try us I’m sure you'll like us 

for we are really GOOD. 

2-1h. pkgs. with queens, $1.85; 3-Ib., $2.45. 
Queens, 50c. Dealer’s discount, 15%. 

Write to STEVENSON’S APIARIES, 


Westwego, La., for descriptive circular. 





LEST YOU FORGET 
the good rule to go by. Buy your 
Italian Bees and Queens 
rom 


Alabama Apiaries, Mt. Pleasant, Ala. 


2-Ib. packages with queen, . + - $1.78 
3-Ib. packages with queen, ... 2.25 
Viera ere 50 


No order too small or ‘too large. We are in 
position to make prompt shipments. Our 
aim—once a customer always a customer. 
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GLASSWARE, Bee Supplies, at factory 
prices. Write for quotations. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Used 4-Frame Buckeye Ex- 
tractor with 12” pockets. Price $40.00. Tom 
Atkinson, Route 5, Fort Crook Blvd., Oma- 
ha, Nebr. 


CONTAINERS—all kinds and_  sizes— 
rock-bottom prices—complete line Owens- 
Illinois glassware—5-gallon cans. Dillon & 
Sons, Adrian, Michigan. 


BRIGHT, once used sixties in corrugated 
paper cartons, 15c here. Any number. Will 
take honey in payment. Central Ohio Api- 
aries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 


ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb foundation. Send for catalog. Saves 
you money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“BEEGONE” drives bees from supers to 
take off honey or put on excluders—cheap- 
er, safer, more effective than carbolic. 
Dillon and Sons, Adrian, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—50 Standard 10 or 8 frame 
hives of bees, inspected, free from disease. 
Will take honey for pay. George Walt- 
housen, 755 State Street, Schenectady, N. Y. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
sone res. Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville, 
































FOR SALE—Slightly used 60-Ib. cans, 
perfect condition, write for prices, any 
quantity. Will buy your honey crop in 
a= cans. Cloverdale Apiaries, Fredonia, 





FOR SALE—Two forty-gallon vats, one 
Root uncapping table, 150 sixties, new con- 
dition, one triple compartment honey heat- 
er strainer. Wayland Case, Gordon, Ne- 
braska. 

WAX worked into high quality medium 
brood foundation, 15c pound; 100 Ibs., 
$10.00; thin super, 22c. Medium brood 
foundation, 10 Ibs., $4.50. Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Iowa. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


THE ONLY complete line of wax render- 
ing equipment ever offered—the ‘“Perfec- 
tion” Line. A size and type suitable for ev- 
ery commercial beekeeper. Write for de- 
scriptive circular. Robinson's Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired or regular comb founda- 
tion. Large catalog describes everything. 
You pay only wholesale factory prices, as 
we have no agents. Walter Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


‘BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


ITALIAN QUEENS. W. G. Lauver, Mid- 
dletown, Pa. a — 7 

ONE 75c three-band Italian queen free to 
every new customer. L. H. Wagoner, Elon 
College, N. C. 

QUALITY BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS, 
35 cents each, 12 for $4.00. D. W. Howell, 
Shellman, Georgia. ies 

GOLDEN QUEENS—Excellent quality. 
Hardy, gentle, productive, health certifi- 
cate, satisfaction guaranteed, 50c. O. E. 
Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, North Carolina. 
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CAUCASIANS—Untested queens, 40 cts. 
each, until Oct. Ist. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co., Greenville, Ala. 


REAL PETS—Brown’s Stingless Bees— 
Queens, $1 each. Brown’s Apiary, Cape 
May Court House, N. J. 


NORTHERN-BRED queens, bright hardy 
Italians, 50 cents each. Six $2.75. Shirl 
Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 


ABOVE - THE - AVERAGE—Queens, 40c 
each; 25 or more, 35c. We close our queen 
business Aug. 15th. D. P. Green, Deland, 
Fla. 


WILL SELL 150 two-story colonies of 
Italian bees. Young queens, ten frame 
equipment. First class condition. F. J. 
Jones, Sauquoit, N,. Y. 


FOR SALE—Bees, old bee books and 
magazines. Retiring, age. Bees are guaran- 
teed free from disease. P. Chadwick, 
426 W. Olive, Redlands, Calif. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens, ex- 
tra good workers and very beautiful to 
look at. Queens 50c each, any number. 
Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, N. C. 


REDUCED prices on Caucasian package 
bees. 2-Ib. package bees with queen, $1.50; 
3-Ib. package with queen, $2.00; queens, 
40c each. Full weight, safe arrival, and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. P. B. Skinner Bee 
Co., Greenville, Ala. 


CAUCASIANS—tTested queens, $2; un- 
tested, $1; 10, 75c; 50, 65c; 2-Ib. packages 
with queens, $2; 3-Ib. packages, $2.50. 
Miller’s Caucasian Apiaries, Three Rivers, 
Texas. Oldest exclusive Caucasian breeders 
west of the Mississippi. 


CHOICE BRIGHT Italian queens that are 
a pleasure to work with. This stock has 
been bred and selected in the North the 
past 37 years, for good winterers, hustlers, 
and gentleness. Price 65c each and $7.00 
































EARLY PACKAGE BEES—Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 1. Two-pound package 
bees and queen, $2.45; 3 Ibs. $3.15. Add 
25c postage for each package. Choice Ital- 
ian queen, 75c. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
_— M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Jeff Co., 
a. 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that 
produce bees a little more yellow than 
three-banded; more gentle and just as 
good workers. Untested, 50c each; tested, 
$1.00. Health certificate and satisfaction. 
ge V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, N. C. 


NORTHERN BRED, leather-colored Ital- 
ian Queens, 35c, 3 for $1.00 in adjustable 
introducing cage. We cooperate with good 
honey producers in the selection of our 
breeding queens and believe our stock to 
be as good as you can buy. Diemer Bee Co., 
Liberty, Mo. 


FOR STRONGER COLONIES, bigger hon- 
ey crops, and gentler bees, try our prolific 
well-bred 3-banded Italian queens used for 
years by leading beekeepers of the U. S. 
and Canada. Select young laying queens, 
50 cents each; ten, 45 cents each; twenty 
or more, 40 cents each. Prompt deliveries, 
no disease. We have one of the largest 
best equipped queen rearing places in the 
South. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


7 WANTED TO BUY _ 


WANTED—Good used power extractor. 
Charles Bangham, Lancaster, O. 
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New---Free Service 
MARKED QUEENS 


We will now mark queens with 
a bright red dot on the thorax with- 
out extra charge. Be sure to specify 
in your order. Same high quality. 
Same prompt service. Untested, 50c; 
25 or more, 45c; and 100 up, 40c ea. 


J.M. CUTTS & SONS 
Montgomery, Ala. 





Rt. 1, 





Queens - Quality 


30c EACH, ANY NUMBER 
By Return Mail 


Bright 3-Band Italian Bees and Queens 
of Highest Quality. Purely mated, Safe ar- 
rival and Satisfaction guaranteed. Pack- 


ages express collect. Health Certificate 
furnished. 

No stamps accepted. 
Untested Queens, .......... , $ .30 
/ lg Seer .60 
2-1b. pkg. with Queen, ............. 1.35 
SED. BE. WE GOOGM, 2. ns cscs 1.75 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
Route 2. Ramer, Ala. 


UEENS 


THREE-BAND ITALIANS 
40c each. Lots of 10, 35c each 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
Winnsboro, La., Rt. 1 


Palmetto Quality Queens 


Three-band Italians of Finest Quality. 
Can furnish foulbrood resistant queens. 
Prices, 1 to 5 queens, 35c each; 6 to 20 at 
the rate of 3 for $1.00. More than 20, 30c 
each. No disease. 


C. G. ELLISON & SONS 
Belton, S. C. 


TtalianQueens 


Shipped same day order is received 
40c each 














CITRONELLE BEE CoO. 
\ Citronelle, Ala. 
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LAWRENCE PRITCHARD 


Third Generation 


PRITCHARD QUEEN BREEDERS 
13 years’ training in North and South 


Unlimited Supply Queens 50c each 
Write for discount on large orders 
YOU MUST BE SATISFIED 


PRITCHARD APIARIES 
SYLVESTER, GA. 


Queens "ni 25c 


2-16. Package with Queen, ... .$1.25 
3-16. Package with Queen, .... 1.60 


BRIGHT 3-BAND ITALIAN, guaranteed in 
every respect. Packages F.O.B. Express. 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 
Ramer, Alabama 








Queens--Queens 


Three-banded Italian, extra fine honey- 
ee and very gentle to work with. 
lect Untested, 50c each, any number. A 
health certificate with every order. Every 
ueen guaranteed to be good or we replace 


them. 
ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr. Graham, N. C. 


Vigorous 3-banded 
Italian Queens 


Present Prices 
30c each. 


HOMAN BROS. 
Shannon, Miss. 


Quality Italian Queens 
PRICES 








One for ....$ .35 
Three for 1.00 
WwW. O. GIBBS 


Willacoochee, Ga. 
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CIDER MILLS 


CIDER TIME, Free, How to keep cider 
sweet, make vinegar quickly, money from 
cull apples. Presses, Graters, Filters, Sup- 
plies. Honey and sweet cider make an ex- 
cellent roadside combination. Palmer Bros., 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Helper with some experience. 
State age, experience, wages expected, etc. 
Carl Soder, Stratford, Iowa. 


WANTED—Beeman to take full charge 
of out yards. Must be dependable. Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, Box 26, Medina, Ohio. 


_ MAGAZINES 


MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER—Nation - wide 
circulation. Published monthly. 75c a year. 
—— BEEKEEPER, Rt. 3, Lansing, 

ich. 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
a. Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P. 
ndia. 


READ the South African Bee Journal 
to be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 


MANY beekeepers have proven raising 
fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, high- 
ly profitable. Send dime for sample copy 
Canada’s oldest fur farming magazine tell- 
ing how. Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 
Box 31, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding subscription to the paper, 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingworth, The Way’s 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 






































St. Romain’s 
“Honey Girl’ Italian 


QUEENS 30c 


Carefully reared for superior quali- 
ties. Write or wire your orders. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


A. D. St. Romain, Hamburg, La. 





Canadian Queens 


Choice Italian queens raised here at Troy, 
Ont., Can. Sent by return mail, postpaid 
at 50c each. Tested, $1.00. All kinds of 
quality Bee Supplies at reasonable prices. 
LORNE SHELLY 
Troy, Ont. 








HOLLOPETER’S ITALIAN QUEENS 


Carefully bred from hardy, disease-resist- 
ant, high average honey storers’ stock. 
Untested, light or dark strain, 60c each; 
2 or more, 50c each. Tested, $1.50 each; 
breeding queen, $5.00. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 


Rockton, Pa., Box 80. 
(With Gleanings from 1911) 


July, 
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YORK’S 
Package Bees and Queens 
Quality-bred Italians 


Untested queens, 60c each; 25 or 
more, 50c each. Tested queens, dou- 
ble price of untested. 


2-Ib. pkgs. bees with 


DK ssakoesenuacns $2.00 each 
3-Ib. pkgs. bees with 
eee rr es 2.50 each 


Adverse weather conditions re- 
tarded production considerably on 
early bees and large demand taxed 
us to capacity. However, this is over- 
come and we are prepared to fill 
your orders without delay. Full 
weights, young bees. safe arrival, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia. U. S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
































SPAULDING’S Beckss* Pege,,.and 
rices. Day old virgins, 5-$1.00. Lewis 


es R. 3, Box 1508, St. Petersburg, 
a. 
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SPOERRI’S GOLDENS 
Used in every state of the Union 
Telling you how good they are is 
no proof—Ask your neighbor or the 
man who owns them, SEE FOR 
YOURSELF. 

QUEENS, 60c—6 and over 50c. 
2-Ib. package with queen, ....$2.00 
3-Ib. package with queen, .... 2.60 

SPOERRI APIARIES, 
St. Bernard P. O., La. 


MORLEY PETTIT 


thanks his many friends and customers 
for good package bee trade. 

We have tried hard to give good service 
and believe no other shipper has done bet- 
ter. 

Have plenty of good queens for all comers. 
1-11, 55¢; 12-23, 50c; 24-49, 45c; 50-up, 40c. 
Let us take care of your requeening needs. 
Write us when planning for 1942 packages. 
MORLEY PETTIT, Tifton, Georgia 


Mountain GrayQueens 


FOR JUNE 


Large fine young well-bred gray 
queens that are a pleasure to work 
with, and, too, the bees are dependa- 
ble for honey-gathering. We are sell- 
ing more bees than ever in one sea- 
son. Service and bees guaranteed. No 
disease. Queens, only 50 cents each. 


BOLLING BEE CO., Bolling, Ala. 














We are sure you know, but let us 





Better-bred Queens 


remind you how essential a good 
young queen is in your colonies. Our 
“Better-bred Stock” is as good as 
money can buy. 


Three-banded Italians  aaenementin a 





Calvert, Alabama 











Carefully Selected Italian 
QUEENS---50c 


Write or Wire Your Orders. Prompt Service Guaranteed. 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Georgia 
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Queens that 
ARE Queens 


We have good prolific Italian queens. Orders are 
filled the day they are received. You'll like our 
quick service when you need queens in a hurry. 


PRICES 


1 to 10—75c each; 11 or over 70c each. Outside 
U. S. and Canada, price is $1.00 each regardless 
of quantity. Air mail or air express charges extra. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 














Until someone gets up something 
better, this is the best wired foun- 
dation made. 

As pictured at right it is made for solid 
bottom-bar frames. For the split bottom- 
bar frames the wires extend to the bot- 
tom of the sheet. 7 sheets to the Ib. for 
standard size Hoffman frames. $45.00 
per 100 Ibs. 

F. KNORR & CO., Del Mar, Calif. 




















Handy Hive Tool and Pliers Combined 


For quick work, best frame lifter and hold- 
er. Light to handle, very strong and dura- 
ble. Fine for separating supers and scrap- 
ing propolis and burr combs. Price $1.00. 
Scraper with 5 sharp scraping edges. Price 
$1.00. California Bee & Tool Co., 810 W. 
Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Honey Wanted 


Any quantity. Send sample and 


advise the price you want. 


SENN PRODUCTS CORP. 
4681 Metropolitan Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Mott's Northem Bred Italians 


Loose Queen packages, 2 Ib., $1.90; 3 Ib. 
$2.40; Mott’s strain in the south. Northern 
reared, 1, $1.00; 2 or more, 75c each. Guar- 
anteed purely mated or replaced. Virgins 
(day-old queens) 3 for $1.00. Breeders, 
$3.00, $5.00, $10.00 each. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. U. S. A. value. 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Serving the beekeeping industry for 4 
uarter century without bias or prejudice 
“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
$1.00; two years. $1.50: sample copy, x 
stamp. ' 
With Gleanings it provides a combination 
that covers the beekeeping field 
Both magazines for one year, $1.75 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Tex. 
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—|Now featuring ........ 


QUALITY QUEENS 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


appreciate your business and are anxious to serve 
you further—almost anything you need in the bee | 
line. 


ITALIAN and CAUCASIAN | 
BEES AND QUEENS | 
Cypress and Pine Bee Supplies | 


Drop us a line—we shall be glad to quote you 





Rae Bibeccksx 50c each a 
Ye eee 45c each 
100 to 499 ...... 40c each [i 


No extra charges for air mail or clipping. 1 


THE STOVER APIARIES i 


MAYHEW . MISSIS PI 
Reliable Service | 
Reliable Package Bees SUMMER 
and Queens PRICES 


Three-band Italian We do not believe you can 
beat these prices when you con- 

sider MERRILL’S QUALITY 
KN Bees and Queens BEES and QUEENS as they 


have stood the test for more 























than 30 years. They will please 
~ Price list Via Express Collect no try ‘oa y P | 
ns 2-Ib. 3-Tb. 4-Tb. 5-Tb. 2-1b. pkgs., with queens, $1.50 | 
1 | roa 285 BES B50 B55 955 a | 
| 21099 1.75 230 285 340 .45 3-1b. pkgs., with queens, 2.00 | 
h. 10 up 1.60 2.10 2.60 3.10 .40 Any number. 
wn : . Untested queens, 35c, or 
Tested Queens twice the price 3 for $1.00 
of Untested. Good Italian stock and | 
r Payable in U. S. Funds. prompt service. 
rf No charge for clipping Queens. Merrill Bee Compa 
, W. E. Harrell | 


Hayneville, Alabama Mississippi’s oldest shippers. 

















Bucatunna, Miss. | 
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5 . 
Moore's Strain 
LEATHER COLORED 
ITALIAN QUEENS— 
SUPERIOR STOCK 


50c each 


World-wide reputation for honey- 
gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc., 
since 1879. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Circular free. 


J. P. Moore 


R. 3, Falmouth, Ky. 
Former address, Morgan, Ky. 











“She-suits-me” 
queens, 3-banded 
Italians, most ex- 
cellent strain: One 
queen, 75c, 3 queens 
$2.00. Stamps ac 
cepted for. single 
queen. 

Koolairy veil, $1.50 

postpaid, SAFIN 
queen cage, $1, for 
ten; 15c for one. 


ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtown, 
Conn. 








QUEENS that are 
Second to None 


Italians Caucasians 

ee ° aaa $ .50 each 
a ee -waBcen eae 45 each 
100 or more ....... 40 each 


No disease. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


WEAVER APIARIES, NAVASOTA, TEXAS 











WE WILL SHIP NO BEES OR QUEENS 


the remainder of this year but will 

be prepared to give you better ser- 

vice with the best in Caucasian bees 
in 1942, 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 
Brooklyn, Ala. 
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NOTES ON THE FLORAL SOURCES 
OF HONEY IN CENTRAL MAINE 


(Continued from page 425) 


tween two and three weeks in length. 
The weather plays an important fac. 
tor in determining the yield and 
length of this honey flow. Seldom is 
it a failure, and usually in one year 
out of each three, it gives the largest 
yields of the season. The flavor of 
this honey is not as a rule as good as 
that from the clovers but the quality 
some years is excellent. Bees at 
Orono have wintered outdoors in a 
very satisfactory manner upon hon- 
ey from the autumn floral sources 
During the goldenrod and aster flow 
in 1940, daily gains varied from less 
than a pound to as much as six 
pounds per day. The total yield was 
slightly over 80 pounds from this 
source. 

That conditions were not local 
with respect to a good honey flow 
in 1940 is indicated by the crop of 
comb honey secured by Mr. Anson H 
Smith of Bangor, Maine. Starting 
with six packages of bees received on 
April 19, Mr. Smith secured a crop 
of 789 sections of fancy comb honey 
from the six colonies. This was an 
average of 131 pounds of comb honey 
per colony. The apiary of Mr. A. H. 
Smith is in a residential district in 
the city of Bangor, and in an area 
which would appear to be noi espe- 
cially well located for beekeeping. 

In addition to the principal sources 
for the honey crop for central Maine 
which are given above, there are 
numerous minor plants which are of 
value. Of these the following should 
be mentioned as likely to yield con- 
siderable nectar some years: dande- 
lion, red maple, basswood, wild 
mustard, fireweed, and _ boneset. 
Nearly every year there is an almost 
continuous nectar flow from these 
various sources from late in May 
until frost. Seldom is it necessary to 
take precautions to prevent robbing 
when manipulating colonies, except 
during periods of rather extended 
dry weather and late in the fall. 

Orono, Maine. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


Customer writes: “Carniolan colonies produced more than the best Italians”. Requeen with 
Carniolans—Queens, 50c; ten or more, 45c, postpaid. Airmail, 5c extra. 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, TORRAS, LOUISIANA 
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THE PAINTING QUESTION 
(Continued from page 422) 


This certainly is a unique method 
of hive painting but aside from the 
quality of the finished work it has 
one decided advantage in application 
as well. This advantage is of very 
practical value, especially when un- 
skilled labor is used and consists of 
the fact that both of these paints are 
very opaque and contrasting in color. 
This means that even if the smallest 
space is skipped in painting it shows 
up noticeably in inspection after each 
coat is applied. 


In view of the amount of capital 
invested in equipment it would seem 
to be good business for beekeepers to 
devote more thought to the best 
methods of protecting this invest- 
ment. Today the value of painting is 
generally unquestioned but it was 
not always thus. Dr. C. C. Miller ex- 
pressed the opinion of many when he 
said (Gleanings, Vol. XXI, p. 883) “I 
doubt the economy of painting; for 
wouldn’t the amount of painting 
needed in 25 years cost more than a 
new hive body’’? Since the good doc- 
tor wrote those words the cost of 
hives has increased and the cost of 
painting has decreased, relatively. 
Anything that we can do to further 
decrease the cost of protecting our 
equipment deserves consideration. 
What do you think? 

Caldwell, N. J. 


CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, 
little inclined to swarm, dependa- 
ble workers,—10% to 40% ahead of 
Italians. Foundation stock from 
mountainous region of Terek, 
aucasus. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of 
workers. One record of 435 Ibs. average 
over whole yard. Build beautifully white 
combs. My strain used in the recent Iowa 
Exp. Sta. test showing Carniolans best for 
western and northern conditions. Have 
supplied many Agricultural Colleges and 
Experimental Stations with them. Free 
Paper. Both races bred here in the North, 
hardier and thriftier. 

Prices: Untested queens 1 to 5, 60c each; 
6 or more, 50c each. Tested $1.00 each. By 
Air Mail, 5c extra per queen. 


ALBERT G. HANN 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey 
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May Prices Reduced 


On Imported Strain Italian 
PACKAGE BEES 


After May 10th 


2-Ib. pkg. with queen, ...... $1.60 each 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen ...... 2.10 each 
Loose queen pkg. add ....... .15 each 
Nuclei with one frame add .. .30 each 
Queens, untested ............ .50 each 


Gentle, Prolific and Vigorous 


“They Produce” 


More surplus and are conserva- 
tive of stores for winter. 


Rossman & Long 


Box 133. Moultrie, Ga. 














WANTED—White and amber extracted honey 
Fancy comb, also No. 1 comb honey. Comb 


honey in shallow extracting frames. Beeswax 


We render old comb into wax. Prompt remit 


tance. Write us 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO . 


Bright Italian Queens 
By Return Mail 


Owing to our breeding 
and selecting method we 
have a bright strain of 
Italian bees that swarm 
less, build up fast, and 
are good honey-gatherers. 
If honey is your ob- 
ject order NORMAN'S 
QUEENS. All queens are 
guaranteed to be purely 
mated and to give per- 
fect satisfaction or your 
money back. Young lay- 
ing queens, 35c or 3 for 
$1.00; Tested queens, 60c each. 2-Ib. pack- 
age with young laying queen, $1.50 each; 
3-Ib. with queen, $1.95 each. Packages by 
express F.O.B. Queens by parcel post, 
pestase paid. State Inspection Certificate. 
o stamps accepted. 


CINCINNATI, O 








NORMAN BEE CO., Ramer, Ala. 
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Beekeepers’ [yese=e3] American 
Best = geese Honey 
Friend Institute 














“Old Favorite Honey Recipes” 


This new 40-page Honey Recipe Book, 
off the press just recently, is a gold mine 
of information on honey and its various 
uses. It measures 6 x9" and is attrac- 
tively bound. It is one more contribution 
to our industry by the American Honey 
Institute. For full information on secur- 


ing copies, write 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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“The Queen says We gotta 


move faster now 


is selling so much honey 


in Continental Cans: 


go for Continental's line 


VEN the bees 
E of honey cans and pails! 
Bright, tight, and clean, Continental 
and pails do a lot to h 


they're your assur 


elp sell your 
cans 
honey. What's more, 


ance of complete protection. 
istri / arry 4 
Continental distributors always ¢ y 


f honey cans and pails 


complete stock o at 
i i , ey re 
ready for immediate shipment. j 
ite, wire OF 
conveniently located, so write, 


phone the nearest for information = 

prices, sizes, terms, OF samples. They're 

always glad to serve you promptly. 

Com ‘yours for 
o 


plete information is also 
sking” at any of our offices. 


the a 





INEN 


4622 WEST 


< Y 


“CONT 





that the boss 








TAL CA 


NORTH AVENUE 


CALL THE NEAREST CONTINENTAL 


PHOENIX, ARIZ 

Quick Seed & Feed Co 

Western Seed, Feed & 
Honey Co 

TUCSON, ARIZ 

W. C. Collier 

ALAMEDA, CALIF 

F. E. Boyden Hansen Co 
itd 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF 
8-7-8 Honey Co 
LONG BEACH. CALIF 
Deigado & Bruce, inc 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
Bryant & Cookinham, inc 
Califorma Honey Co 
Hamiiton & Co 
Los Angeles Honey Co 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF 
E F. Lane & Son 
SPRING VALLEY, CALIF 
Dorwin L. Baker 
VALLEY CENTER, CALIF 
A K Whidden 
DENVER. COLO 
R } Chadbourne 
DURANGO. COLO 
Farmers Supply Co 
GRAND JUNCTION. COLO 
Roselawn Apiaries 
MONTROSE, COLO 
Western Colorado Honey 
Exch 
BOISE, /DAHO 


ANGELES 


‘ 
»$ 


Reilly, Atkinson & Co, inc 


CHICAGO, LL 

A | Root Co 

WF Straub & Co 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 
HAMILTON, HLL 
Dadant & Sons 
DECATUR, IND 

The Brock Store 
WABASH. IND 

Rettig Supply Co 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 1OWA 
A 1 Root Co. of lowa 
McGREGOR. 10WA 
john Harnack & Sons 
SAC CITY, (OWA 
Laverne Roose Co 


SIOUX CITY. 1OWA 
Sioux Honey Assn 

G B Lewis Co 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
Walter T Kelley 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH 
A G Woodman Co 
LANSING, MICH 

M oH Hunt & Son 
ONSTES, MICH 

LM. Hubbard 
BADGER, MINN 
Gordon A Bell 


FOREST LAKE 
Lionel! Hopkins 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINW 
Mondeng Mig Co 








| 





DISTRIBUTOR 





























MOORHEAD. MINN 
Northwestern Supply Co 
WINONA, MINN 
Standard Lumber Co 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO 
Leahy Mig Co 
MANHATTAN. MONT 
Cloverdale Apiaries 
ALBANY. WY 

G 6 Lews Co 


SYRACUSE, WY 
At Root Co 


FARGO. W DAK 
Magill & Co 
CLEVELAND, OnIO 
Jewett & Sherman Co 
SPRINGFIELD, OHO 
G 8 Lewis Co 
PORTLAND, ORE 
Lewis M White 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co 
LYNCHBURG, VA 

G B Lewis Co 
WORFOLK, VA 

At Root Co 
WATERTOWN, WISC 
G 6 Lewis Co 


POWELL. WYO 
A 0 Hardy 











CHICAGO ub 


$7 Lrouls 





N COMPANY 


CINCINNAT! 
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Ge 


Bee SupPuEes 


Norfolk, Va. 


516 Main St. 


Fine Stock of Bee Supplies 


Get our 1941 prices 
on your requirements. 


Larger improved quarters with 
plenty of free parking space on 
Plume Street. 


The A. Ll. Root Company 


Phone 21750 

















Eighty-five 
Per Cent 
of Nectar Lost 


Do you know that eighty-five per 
cent of the nectar is not gathered 
each year? Have you what you 
need for a meximum honey crop? 
Get our quotation on your season’s 
needs. We sell at factory prices 
and save you freight. Orders 
shipped the day they are received. 
Special discounts on your quantity 
purchases. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


12 W. 21st. St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 
Williamson & Walton 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 





Solicit 
Subscriptions 


Among Your 
Beekeepin3 
Friends 


A number of persons have written us 
for our offer to reliable persons. 
However, we still have a few locali- 
ties where the right person can se- 
cure a number of subscriptions. 
Write for sample copies. 
Give references. 


Circulation Manager 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 





july, 1 





| 
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= Queens 
35c each or 3 for $1.00 | 


U. S. . Pat. ‘Off. Select Laying—3-banded Italian | 










When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 









é Queens shipped promptly 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man” from Paducah. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. | 











<—Morrison’s Northern | 


Leather-Colored Italians. Our foundation stock comes direct 


< From Northern Italy | 


QUEENS 
Untested 50c. Tested 00. Breeders 
All queens guaranteed purely mated 


The Cloverdale Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio 


| Empire State Italian Queens 


“Bred for Honey Production” 


Queens are carefully raised from good producing stock. Our North- 
ern location means you get queens sooner with less chance of damage 
in shipment. Write for mid-season package prices. 


QUEENS, 50c each 


B. B. Coggshall & Son, Groton, N. Y. 





























QUEENS---Caron’s Progeny-Test Threé-Banded Italians 
QUEENS---Garon’s Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance to A.F.B. 


Every effort is made by us to improve our stock and Up-to-the-minute Service 
is continuously striven for. 

We feel that the present time is opportune to increase production and to be 
ready for probable heavier demands for honey. 


Peeeess £ OO UB, .cccccwosces $ .40 each No extra charges for clipping your 
16 and upward, .35 each queens. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La., U. S. A. 
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ANIGHT’S 


Leather Colored 
Italian Queens 


The Best Honey-Gatherers 


50c each; 25 or more, 
45c each. 


Prices: 


All queens guaranteed mated 
pure. No charge for clipping. 


JASPER KNIGHT 




















Queens 


(They Speak for Themselves) 


They ere Hardy Northern-bred 
3-band Italians. All our cells 
are started and finished in 
queen-right colonies—Nature’s 
own and best method. They are 
honey fed and have over a 
quarter of a century back of 
their Superior Qualities. That’s 
why Mack says, “They Speak 
for Themselves’. Fully guaran- 
teed and priced at 


50c each; 10 or more, 40c each. 


Herman McConnell 


The Bee & Honey Man 








Mack's : 
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